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I 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  COMMISSION  ON  THE 
;  TEACHING  OF  MATHEMATICS 

'  When  the  Central  Committee,  consisting  of  Professors 

f  Klein  (Gottingen),  Sir  George  Greenhill  (London),  and 

Fehr  (Geneva),  was  appointed  by  the  Fourth  International 
Congress  of  Mathematicians,  held  at  Rome  in  1908,  to  form 
an  International  Commission  on  the  Teaching  of  Mathe¬ 
matics,  the  prospects  of  a  happy  outcome  of  the  movement 
were  not  altogether  satisfactory.  The  Congress  had  no 
funds  for  a  world-wide  investigation  of  this  kind,  nor  was 
any  definite  plan  in  hand  for  securing  the  cooperation  of 
the  type  of  men  necessary  to  carry  on  the  work  as  suggested. 
Indeed,  there  were  not  wanting  a  few  critics  who  prophesied 
that,  with  these  handicaps,  no  important  results  could  be 
secured,  and  that  the  outcome  would  be  of  little  value  to 
the  teaching  of  mathematics  anyw'here. 

When,  however,  the  time  arrives  for  a  movement  of 
this  nature,  and  when  a  leader  like  Professor  Klein  ap¬ 
pears,  a  few  handicaps  merely  stimulate  to  action,  and 
this  turned  out  to  be  the  case  in  the  work  of  the  Commission. 
Commanding  the  respect  of  the  entire  mathematical  world, 
having  given  particular  attention  to  the  great  problems  of 
teaching  in  the  past  few  years,  and  being  possest  of  an 
indomitable  energy.  Professor  Klein  was  the  one  man  for 
the  position  of  leader,  and  he  has  carried  on  the  work  with 
a  degree  of  success  that  has  surprized  even  the  most  opti¬ 
mistic  supporters  of  the  Commission. 
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Four  years  and  more  having  now  elapsed  since  the  work 
began,  it  is  well  to  review  the  situation  and  to  set  forth 
in  brief  form  the  results  as  they  were  presented  at  the 
Fifth  International  Congress  of  Mathematicians,  held  at 
Cambridge,  England,  last  August. 

Following  the  usual  custom,  the  Congress  was  sub¬ 
divided  into  four  sections,  of  which  the  fourth  was  devoted  to 
didactic  and  historical  questions.  This  section  w^as,  for 
the  Cambridge  meeting,  subdivided,  and  three  sessions  of 
one  of  the  divisions  were  given  over  to  the  International 
Commission,  and  it  is  a  moderate  statement  that  in  point 
of  attendance,  and  in  the  interest  and  enthusiasm  dis¬ 
played,  no  other  section  of  the  Congress  was  more  successful. 
Altho  the  protracted  illness  of  Professor  Klein  did  not 
allow  of  his  presence  at  Cambridge,  the  meetings  had  been 
so  carefully  planned  under  his  direction  that  they  left 
nothing  to  be  desired  in  their  arrangement  or  in  the  details 
of  procedure. 

Prior  to  the  opening  of  the  Congress  there  was  an  in¬ 
formal  reception  of  delegates  of  the  Commission,  at  which 
eighteen  countries  were  represented.  At  the  first  regular 
meeting  these  delegates,  in  alphabetical  order  of  their  coun¬ 
tries,  presented  their  official  printed  reports  and  made 
brief  statements  as  to  the  peculiar  problems  that  they  had 
to  meet  in  the  improvement  of  the  teaching  of  mathe¬ 
matics.  This  was  a  most  stimulating  occasion.  To  hear 
a  speaker  from  Brazil  set  forth  in  a  few  words  the  special 
difficulties  met  by  teachers  in  his  part  of  the  world;  to 
hear  Professor  Fujisawa,  who  had  been  sent  by  his  govern¬ 
ment  all  the  way  from  Japan,  make  a  similar  statement 
for  his  country;  to  listen  to  Professor  Gutzmer,  officially 
sent  by  the  German  government  to  report  upon  the  great 
work  being  done  in  the  various  states  of  the  Empire;  and 
to  hear  the  words  of  men  like  Castelnuovo,  of  Italy,  Bourlet, 
of  France,  Dintzl,  of  Austria,  and  Young,  of  America — 
all  this  made  an  occasion  never  to  be  forgotten  by  those 
who  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  present. 
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And  what  was  the  immediate  result?  And  what  will 
be  the  future  result?  These  are  the  important  questions, 
and  one  of  them,  at  least,  admits  of  definite  answer.  The 
immediate  result  was  the  placing  formally  upon  the  table 
before  the  meeting  a  hundred  and  fifty  printed  reports 
showing  the  status  of  mathematics,  from  the  kindergarten 
thru  the  university,  in  most  of  the  leading  countries  of  the 
world.  This  material  is  now  all  available  for  study 
by  teachers  of  mathematics;  they  can  now  compare  their 
work  with  the  best  in  every  country;  they  can  now  consider 
the  curriculum  in  an  international  light;  they  have  now 
at  hand  the  world  view  of  questions  like  those  relating  to 
pure  versus  applied  mathematics;  and  the  whole  subject 
of  instruction  may,  if  they  so  will  it,  take  on  a  breadth  that 
is  sadly  lacking  in  most  educational  discussions.  Nor  is 
this  all.  Some  fifty  more  reports  are  known  to  be  in  prepa¬ 
ration,  while  probably  as  many  others  in  addition  will 
be  prepared  as  a  result  of  the  Cambridge  meeting.  It  is 
no  breach  of  confidence  to  mention  one  conversation  that 
took  place  among  certain  members  of  the  Central  Committee 
to  show  the  nature  of  one  of  the  forthcoming  reports. 
It  related  to  the  values  of  mathematics,  aside  from  the 
immediately  utilitarian  about  which  there  is  at  present 
considerable  agitation  of  mind.  The  question  was  raised 
as  to  where  a  nian  could  be  found  whose  training  in  psy¬ 
chology,  philosophy,  and  mathematics,  and  whose  un¬ 
questionable  common  sense  and  clearness  of  statement, 
would  fit  him  to  undertake  a  report  upon  this  topic — a  re¬ 
port  that,  in  these  days  of  superficial  discussion  of  the  sub¬ 
ject,  would  be  welcomed  by  all  students,  whatever  might 
be  its  conclusions.  Probably  twenty  men,  from  various 
countries  of  the  world,  were  considered  during  several  days, 
and  if  any  reader  will  attempt  to  select  just  the  man  for 
such  a  task  he  will  see  how  difficult  it  is.  As  an  outcome  of 
this  conversation  such  a  monograph  will  be  prepared,  and 
it  is  natural  to  imagine  that  it  will  appear  in  the  German 
language. 

It  was  clearly  recognized  at  Cambridge,  and  was  set 
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forth  in  the  opening  address  before  the  Commission,  that 
there  is  a  danger  that  must  be  recognized  in  the  very  fact 
that  the  work  has  been  so  successful.  Altho  the  rule  of 
the  Congress  was  followed  that  all  reports  must  be  in  English, 
French,  German,  or  Italian,  at  the  same  time  it  is  beyond 
the  power  of  most  teachers  to  read  four  languages  or  to 
digest  upwards  of  two  hundred  separate  reports.  The 
suggestion  was,  therefore,  made,  that  in  each  country,  or  at 
any  rate  in  each  language,  there  be  prepared  one  or  two 
bulletins  giving  a  summary  of  the  most  important  results 
set  forth  in  all  of  the  reports.  In  America,  for  example, 
it  would  be  very  desirable  to  place  before  our  teachers 
a  statement  of  the  nature  of  the  mathematics  taught  in 
the  other  leading  countries,  in  each  school  year  from  the 
first  thru  the  twelfth,  at  least  in  the  general  type  of  school. 
It  would  also  be  helpful  if  we  could  have  a  similar  state¬ 
ment  as  to  the  work  done  in  schools  of  a  vocational  character 
from  the  sixth  school  year  thru  the  twelfth.  These  are 
large  questions,  and  beside  them  all  the  little  matters  of 
detail  as  to  methods  of  presenting  this  point  or  that  are  of 
slight  importance.  It  seems  probable  that  work  of  this 
character  will  be  undertaken  in  several  countries.  Altho 
those  who  have  borne  the  chief  burden  of  the  American 
reports  would  gladly  be  relieved  of  the  necessity  of  assuming 
added  duties,  still  it  is  a  need  that  must  be  faced  and  it 
seems  probable  that  two  or  more  reports  of  this  kind  will 
be  prepared  for  our  teachers  within  the  next  three  years. 

It  may  properly  be  asked  how  America  stood  in  com¬ 
parison  with  other  countries  in  the  reports  made  by  the 
Commission.  To  answer  such  a  question  would  mean  to 
prepare  a  long  monograph,  but  some  little  indication  of  a 
reply  may  be  given  at  this  time.  The  most  notable  point 
of  difference  between  America  and,  let  us  say,  France  or 
Germany,  is  in  the  training  of  the  mass  of  teachers.  The 
poorest  European  teacher  must  know  more  mathematics 
than  the  poorest  American  teacher,  and  no  number  of 
courses  in  the  science  of  education  are  allowed  to  make 
up  for  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  subject  to  be  taught.  We 
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are  preparing  our  best  teachers  in  a  satisfactory  manner, 
but  we  are  unable  to  hold  our  requirements  for  the  mass 
as  high  as  they  are  held  in  the  best  European  countries. 
Largely  on  this  account  our  work  is  not  as  progressive  as 
that  of  countries  like  Austria  and  Hungary,  two  of  the  most 
advanced  in  this  field.  For  example,  we  have  generally 
failed  to  do  anything  worth  while  with  algebra  and  geometry 
in  the  elementary  school,  altho  there  is  hardly  a  country 
among  those  reporting  at  Cambridge  that  does  not  make 
a  success  of  this  work.  They  do  it  by  cutting  out  most 
of  the  subjects  treated  of  in  the  last  two  years  of  our  arith¬ 
metic  course,  and  putting  the  classes  in  the  hands  of  the 
same  teachers  of  mathematics  that  are  to  present  the  sub¬ 
ject  in  the  years  corresponding  to  our  high  school.  This 
enables  them  to  prepare  the  pupil’s  mind  for  a  serious 
study  of  algebra,  geometry,  and  trigonometry  in  the  next 
two  years,  and  to  cover  much  more  ground  than  we  do. 
Furthermore,  they  are  not  content  with  stopping  at  quad¬ 
ratics  and  plane  geometry,  but  it  is  a  growing  custom  to 
add  to  the  solid  geometry  and  trigonometry  a  course  in 
analytic  geometry  and  the  calculus  in  the  secondary  school, 
a  custom  that  is  pretty  sure  to  be  adopted  in  such  of  our 
schools  as  have  teachers  capable  of  understanding  it  and 
superintendents  sympathetic  with  progress.  If  it  is  said 
that  the  calculus  must  be  very  superficial  if  done  by  pupils 
before  entering  college,  it  may  be  replied  that  in  one  large 
English  school  for  boys,  recently  visited  by  the  writer, 
about  half  of  the  Calculus  written  by  Professor  Osgood 
was  covered,  the  examinations  being  set  by  outside  authority 
and  the  results  being  in  every  way  satisfactory.  More¬ 
over,  the  subject  was  not  elective  but  was  required  of  every 
boy  in  the  school.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  this  was  ex¬ 
ceptional,  but  good  courses,  even  tho  of  lower  grade  than 
this,  are  given  in  many  schools,  and  there  is  a  growing 
literature  upon  the  subject.  Our  courses  are  more  syste¬ 
matic  than  those  found  in  the  Teutonic  countries,  resembling 
somewhat  more  those  found  among  the  Latin  peoples. 
For  example,  our  geometry  is  more  systematically  arranged 
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than  that  of  Germany,  resembling  more  that  to  be  found 
in  France  or  Italy.  The  blind  attack  upon  all  mathe¬ 
matics,  which  seems  to  be  a  phase  of  degeneracy  in  some 
of  our  educational  circles  today,  is  not  found  in  the  best 
European  countries.  On  the  contrary  there  is  a  general 
desire  on  the  part  of  all  to  hold  to  the  best  that  we  have, 
while  constructively  modifying  the  weaker  parts  of  the 
edifice.  Thus  we  see  much  made  of  the  function  concept 
on  the  continent  of  Europe,  for  a  very  definite  reason, 
while  in  our  country  we  have  hardly  begun  as  yet  to  see 
the  reason  at  all,  much  less  to  constructively  attack  the 
problem.  But  all  is  not  bad  with  us,  nor  is  all  good  with 
the  rest  of  the  world.  If  only  we  will  hold  to  serious, 
systematic  work  in  algebra  and  geometry,  eliminating 
where  we  can  safely  eliminate,  but  keeping  our  attention 
on  extending  our  high  school  downwards  and  allowing  for 
advanced  electives  at  the  top,  we  shall  have  a  course  that 
is  quite  worthy  to  rank  with  any.  But  to  dwell  further 
upon  this  phase  of  the  work  is  to  anticipate  unfairly  the 
subsequent  labors  of  the  Commission. 

The  Cambridge  meeting  devoted  two  sessions  to  the 
discussion  of  certain  important  questions  in  the  teaching 
of  mathematics.  One  was  given  over  to  a  report  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  Runge,  of  Gottingen,  on  the  mathematical  training 
of  the  physicist  in  the  university.  This  gave  rise  to  an 
animated  discussion  in  which  the  lines  were  sharply  drawn 
between  the  purists  and  those  who  set  the  utilities  first. 
It  is  perhaps  unnecessary  to  add  that  the  advocate  of  no 
mathematics  at  all,  or  of  mere  rule-of-thumb  work,  would 
not  feel  like  making  himself  heard  in  a  meeting  of  this 
character.  The  other  special  meeting  was  devoted  to  a 
report  on  Intuition  and  Experience  in  the  Teaching  of 
Mathematics,  a  subject  that  will  be  studied  more  exten¬ 
sively  by  the  Commission  in  the  next  four  yeais.‘  A  report, 
was  also  made  upon  a  bibliography  on  the  teaching  of 

*  The  terms  Anschauung  and  Experiment  are  not  happily  translated  by 
Intuition  and  Experience,  as  the  speaker  pointed  out,  but  they  seem  to  have 
no  better  single  analogies  in  English. 
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mathematics  from  1900  to  1912.  This  bibliography, 
which  is  intended  merely  as  a  beginning  of  a  more  com¬ 
plete  one  to  be  brought  up  to  1915,  contains  nearly  1900 
titles  of  articles  and  works  upon  the  teaching  of  the  subject, 
and  will  be  published  during  the  winter  by  the  Bureau  of 
Education  at  Washington. 

As  a  result  of  the  reports  the  Congress  decided  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  Central  Committee  in  power  for  four  years  more, 
and  to  increase  its  membership  by  one.  It  is  the  present 
intention  that  three  international  conferences  shall  be 
called  for  the  discussion  of  general  topics,  one  in  France 
in  1914,  one  in  Germany  in  1915,  and  one  in  Sweden  at 
the  time  of  the  next  Congress  in  1916. 

The  American  reports  were  well  received,  and  the  gener¬ 
osity  of  our  Buieau  of  Education  and  of  those  who  con¬ 
tributed  both  money  and  time  to  the  success  of  our  work 
was  made  the  subject  of  appreciation  in  the  form  of  an 
appropriate  resolution.  In  all  of  the  other  countries,  so 
far  as  known,  the  governments  made  appropriations  for 
the  work,  but  in  America  all  funds  that  were  secured  came 
from  generous  and  public  spirited  institutions  or  individuals, 
the  printing  of  the  reports  alone  being  at  government  ex¬ 
pense.  Of  this  support  the  American  Commissioners  have 
already  exprest  their  formal  appreciation,  and  they  trust 
that  the  modest  amount  necessary  to  continue  the  work 
as  above  indicated  may  be  forthcoming. 

David  Eugene  Smith 

Teachers  College 
Columbia  University 


II 

LOSS  OF  EFFICIENCY  IN  THE  RECITATION' 

The  task  before  me  is  embarrassing.  For  the  past  twenty- 
five  years  you  have  heard  a  succession  of  presidents  whose 
inaugurals  dealt  cogently  and  often  profoundly  with  educa¬ 
tional  questions  of  the  day.  In  their  footsteps  I  can 
follow  but  haltingly.  Since  most  of  our  problems  have 
already  been  adequately  stated  and  discust,  it  seemed 
wisest  to  present  to  you  a  few  thoughts  on  a  subject  that 
has  long  lain  uppermost  in  my  mind  and  that  in  my  belief 
has  not  received  adequate  attention.  This  subject  is  Loss 
of  Efficiency  in  the  Recitation. 

Almost  twenty-five  years  ago,  to  a  day,  I  entered  upon 
a  school  career.  In  the  quarter  century  that  has  elapsed, 
momentous  changes  have  taken  place  in  every  phase  of 
life— in  the  schools  no  less  than  elsewhere.  These  changes 
have  made  for  greater  complexity  and  hence  for  greater 
demands  upon  education.  The  school  building  is  more 
sanitary,  is  fire-proof,  is  variously  and  expensively  equipped; 
the  course  of  study  is  marvelously  enriched;  the  average 
teacher  is  better  educated  for  his  task;  educational  problems 
are  widely,  intelligently,  and  helpfully  discust.  In  most 
respects  the  school  has  advanced  step  by  step  with  the  times. 
But  in  one  phase  of  school  endeavor  there  is  not  evident 
the  progress  shown  in  the  other  arts  and  professions. 

The  school  has  a  multitude  of  duties,  ethical  and  moral, 
patriotic,  religious,  esthetic,  but  that  for  which  it  domi- 
nently  exists  is  teaching :  the  peculiar  function  of  the  school¬ 
master — the  task  to  be  performed  that  distinguished  him 
from  all  others — is  to  teach,  to  conduct  recitations.  In 
the  business  world  competition,  the  higher  cost  of  materials, 

‘  Presidential  address  delivered  at  the  i88th  regular  meeting  of  the  School¬ 
masters’  Association  of  New  York  and  Vicinity,  held  at  Mechanics  Institute, 
New  York,  October  12,  1912. 
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of  transportation,  of  labor,  have  been  met  by  a  close  study  of 
the  details  of  manufacture.  World  trade  has  been  saved 
by  studies  in  efficiency.  Has  the  school  made  equal  prog¬ 
ress?  Has  the  conduct  of  the  recitation  kept  pace  with 
modern  needs? 

The  remarks  that  follow  assume  that  the  course  of  study 
may  be  good,  bad  or  indifferent;  that  the  ground  to  be 
covered  under  the  course  may  be  reasonable  or  too  great; 
that  it  may  have  been  arbitrarily  or  capriciously  chosen; 
that  the  physical  surroundings  of  those  reciting  may  be 
favorable  or  unfavorable ;  that  the  ability  of  pupils  may 
be  normal  or  below  a  predetermined  standard.  We  are 
here  concerned  only  with  the  use  made  of  the  recitation 
period  under  conditions  as  they  exist — conditions  differing 
widely  in  different  places  and  at  different  times  in  the  same 
place. 

The  recitation  is  a  very  complex  thing :  it  is  the  reaction 
of  many  and  diverse  elements.  There  is  the  reaction  be¬ 
tween  the  class  and  the  instructor — between  mastery  and 
docility — the  sheer  holding  in  control  of  a  group  as  a  group 
by  the  force  of  personality,  aided  to  a  greater  or  less  ex¬ 
tent  by  the  general  tone  of  school  discipline.  This  reaction 
is  productive  of  general,  passive  good  order  and  of  the 
active  good  order  evidenced  by  close  attention  and  by 
willingness  to  respond  to  questions.  Second,  there  is  the 
reaction  between  the  teacher  and  the  subject  matter. 
Under  this  head  fall  his  knowledge  of  the  subject  of  in¬ 
struction,  his  preparedness  for  direct  work  in  the  class¬ 
room,  his  ability  to  carry  out  his  plans.  Again,  there  is 
the  reaction  between  the  pupil  and  the  subject  matter  of 
instruction  as  it  is  found  in  books  or  other  forms  of  lesson 
assignment.  Elements  entering  into  this  reaction  are  the 
interest  taken  in,  or  the  dislike  felt  for,  some  task,  or  the 
indirect  interest  arising  from  the  realization  of  the  useful¬ 
ness  of  what  may  be  disagreeable;  the  attention  given  to 
study;  the  various  results  arising  therefrom.  Then,  too, 
there  is  the  reaction  of  pupil  and  teacher  with  classroom 
environment:  the  weather,  the  air,  conditions  for  comfort- 
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able  and  efficient  instruction  and  recitation,  the  personnel 
of  the  class,  seatmates  pleasant  or  unpleasant.  And  there 
is  the  reaction  of  the  pupils  with  the  instruction — with 
the  general  method  whereby  the  class  is  presumably  moving 
toward  an  end  under  the  guidance  of  the  instructor.  Fur¬ 
ther,  there  is  the  reaction  of  the  individual  child  with  him¬ 
self — the  extent  to  which  a  normal  habit  of  good  order 
may  be  affected  by  pain,  by  worries,  by  some  dominating 
outside  interest,  by  a  frame  of  mind,  by  what  not  else. 
Beyond  these  there  are  very  many  other  reactions  to  be 
discerned  on  closer  scrutiny. 

The  interrelations  between  these  various  elements  are 
so  close  as  to  inhibit  the  consideration  of  one  without 
bringing  in  all  or  most  of  the  others.  Some  of  them  are 
here  roughly  segregated  merely  as  a  reminder  of  the  com¬ 
plex  nature  of  the  recitation.  To  attempt,  therefore,  to 
consider  the  recitation  by  way  of  such  analysis  would  be 
out  of  the  question  in  a  paper  of  this  kind  and  would, 
moreover,  be  quite  beyond  my  capacity.  It  is,  how¬ 
ever,  my  purpose  to  consider  some  of  the  more 
obvious  phases  of  the  recitation — to  point  out  specifically 
or  by  implication  methods  of  procedure  that  make  for  loss 
of  efficiency,  and  to  suggest  means  of  increased  efficiency. 
Should  some  of  the  items  to  be  touched  upon  seem  trivial,, 
bear  in  mind  that  four  places  of  decimals  are  charged  against 
many  railroad  engineers  for  coal,  water,  lubricating  oil, 
and  waste.  Time  and  energy  lost  in  a  hundred  ways  rapidly 
mount  up  to  vast  accounts  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  recita¬ 
tion  ledger. 

What  is  here  presented  to  you  has  not  been  drawn  from 
books — tho  there  are  on  the  market  excellent  works  dealing 
with  many  phases  of  the  recitation.  It  has  been  gathered 
from  observations  in  many  classrooms  and  from  the  bitter 
recollection  of  personal  blunders  covering  a  multitude  of 
categories. 

Consider  first  the  discipline  of  the  classroom.  The 
teacher’s  control  of  the  class  should  be  established  from  the 
opening  of  the  session  with  a  particular  group  of  scholars. 
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This  calls  for  his  prompt  presence  in  the  classroom  and  his 
immediately  so  seating  pupils  that  he  can  within  the  first 
few  minutes  admonish  or  caution  by  name  any  real  or 
apparent  offender  against  good  order.  From  the  data 
obtained  at  this  first  session  the  instructor  should  arrange 
a  fixt  seating  plan  designed  for  the  best  interests  of  the 
pupils,  with  due  regard  to  eyesight,  hearing,  habitual 
conduct,  and  the  like.  No  recitation  time  should  be  wasted 
in  scolding  individuals  for  misconduct.  If  a  mere  caution 
does  not  suffice  the  offender  should  be  promptly  excluded 
from  the  classroom,  under  such  general  school  regulations 
as  will  provide  for  the  place  to  which  he  is  to  repair  and 
for  his  subsequently  reporting  to  the  instructor  who  ex¬ 
cluded  him.  Note-taking,  tests,  examinations  may  be 
necessary  at  any  time.  For  this  purpose  there  are  needed 
sharpened  pencils,  pens,  erasers,  dividers,  note-books, 
and  what  not.  Pupils  should  individually  be  held  to  strict 
account  for  failure  to  have  such  material  on  hand.  The 
time  of  a  class  should  not  be  cut  into  while  borrowing  takes 
place  among  the  few.  Yet  to  meet  emergencies  of  just 
this  sort  the  teacher,  knowing  the  frailties  of  child  nature, 
might  well  have  on  hand  a  supply  of  the  materials  that 
may  be  presumed  to  be  lacking.  These  can  be  carried  from 
room  to  room  in  a  small  satchel.  Such  a  plan  makes  for 
economy  in  class  time,  and  for  the  ultimate  comfort  of 
the  instructor.  Physicians  are  not  ashamed  to  carry  an 
emergency  kit.  Furthermore,  pupils  should  be  held  to 
strict  accountability  for  absence  from  the  recitation.  Laxity 
in  this  respect  quickly  builds  up  a  tradition  of  ease  in 
“cutting”  the  recitations  of  some  instructors. 

Certain  rather  mechanical  aspects  of  the  recitation  de¬ 
serve  attention.  To  begin  with  the  teacher  should  have 
adequate  means  of  keeping  track  of  classroom  work.  There 
are  needed  the  documents  essential  to  any  specialized 
form  of  bookkeeping.  The  ordinary  little  rollbook  with 
columns  for  a  series  of  recitation  records  is  not  enough. 
On  the  contrary  there  should  be  a  system  of  recitation 
records  so  elaborated  in  terms  of  the  subject  as  to  enable 
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the  teacher  to  know  in  detail  the  manifold  elements  of 
strength  and  weakness  displayed  by  individual  pupils. 
Cost  accpunting  systems  have  done  for  the  business  man 
what  was  impossible  under  the  older  methods — no  matter 
how  carefully  they  were  carried  out.  Only  a  teacher  would 
think  of  trying  to  keep  adequate  records  of  a  complex 
business  in  one  little  book  that  can  be  slipt  into  the 
pocket. 

Whatever  may  be  the  system  devised,  two  sorts  of  record 
are  absolutely  essential.  One  is  a  plan  book  broadly  de¬ 
vised  for  a  long  unit  series  of  recitations.  The  very  breadth 
and  vagueness  of  some  subjects — English,  for  example-^ 
make  such  a  precaution  imperative.  The  other  record  is 
a  progress  book,  which  may  well  be  framed  in  terms  of  the 
plan  book  but  which  at  all  events  will  indicate  clearly  the 
relation  between  actual  achievement  and  preconceived 
plan.  This  book  should  be  so  related  to  the  class  attendance 
register  that  the  teacher — better  still,  the  pupil  himself — 
may  readily  ascertain  just  what  work  was  lost  thru  absence. 
On  account  of  the  lack  of  such  records,  classes,  in  the  emer¬ 
gency  absence  of  the  teacher,  are  often  sent  to  the  study 
hall  because  a  substitute  instructor  would  be  unable  to 
fit  into  the  recitation  routine.  Imagine  the  consequences 
of  a  parallel  method  of  meeting  a  similar  emergency  in 
a  hotel  or  a  department  store  or  on  a  railroad  or  steamship 
line.  For  some  unknown  reason  secondary  teachers  con¬ 
sider  unnecessary  a  bookkeeping  system  that  elementary 
teachers  regard  as  indispensable. 

Again,  the  teacher  should  look  to  his  material  equip¬ 
ment  for  conducting  his  recitation.  Care  should  be  taken 
that  there  is  on  hand  an  adequate  supply  of  paper,  that 
where  it  is  to  be  needed,  ink  has  been  placed  in  the  ink¬ 
wells,  that  an  ample  supply  of  chalk  is  available.  Seating 
plans  should  be  employed  for  quickly  ascertaining  the  who 
and  the  whereabouts  of  pupils.  They  may  further  be  used 
as  a  most  effective  sort  of  ready  reference  to  ascertain  not 
only  the  ground  covered  by  the  class  but  also  the  exact 
status  in  acquirement  of  each  individual.  Maps  and  charts 
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should  be  provided.  If  the  commercial  variety  can  not  be 
had,  home-made  ones  should  be  prepared.  A  stock  of 
cheap  yellow  chalk  will  greatly  increase  the  legibility  and 
consequent  effectiveness  of  comments  and  corrections  of 
blackboard  work  done  in  white.  By  the  use  of  a  simple 
card  catalog  all  sorts  of  valuable  material  will  be  saved 
and  filed,  and  will  be  immediately  ready  for  use.  Such 
a  device  is  of  especial  value  for  storing  away  little  problems 
like  special  assignments  for  blackboard  tasks  and  drill 
material,  which  can  be  later  transferred  to  drill  sheets, 
when  there  has  accumulated  a  sufficient  quantity  of  ex¬ 
amples  of  any  one  sort.  As  in  the  business  world  emer¬ 
gencies  should  be  met  with  the  best  possible  make-shift 
equipment.  In  the  absence  of  a  wall  blackboard  the  teacher 
should  try  to  provide  a  flexible  blackboard,  or  resort  to 
sheets  of  manila  paper  and  a  marking  pencil.  Should 
the  room  be  inadequately  supplied  with  seats  at  desks, 
something  can  often  be  done  in  the  way  of  borrowing  boards 
from  the  drawing  department.  By  means  of  class  secre¬ 
taries,  orderlies,  monitors,  captains — call  them  what  you 
will — rooms  may  be  ventilated,  rolls  taken,  and  a  great 
variety  of  other  routine  duties  performed  before  the  teacher 
has  appeared.  The  assignment  in  routine  of  certain  groups 
of  children  as  class  critics  along  certain  lines  of  endeavor 
makes  for  a  better-rounded  recitation,  for  more  helpful 
comments  than  is  otherwise  often  the  case.  Thru  the  me¬ 
dium  of  a  little  concrete,  carefully  planned  instruction,  a 
pupil  can  be  taught  to  correct  much  of  his  own  and  of  his 
neighbor’s  written  work — more  than  that,  to  evaluate  it 
very  sanely.  For  this  purpose  colored  pencils  or  colored 
ink  produce  the  best  results — hence  a  supply  should  be 
on  hand  at  the  recitation.  Means  should  be  found  for 
keeping  on  file  some,  much,  or  all  of  a  pupil’s  written  work 
for  a  given  period — this  work  to  be  used  by  the  teacher  as 
a  check  on  his  mere  opinion  of  a  pupil’s  status  or  for  point¬ 
ing  out  to  the  pupil  or  to  his  parents  the  tangible  evidence 
of  failure.  To  save  useless  comment  there  should  be  avail¬ 
able  for  display  specimens  of  good  form  and  of  good  hand- 
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writing.  A  few  sheets  of  manila  paper,  a  few  manila  folders, 
and  a  few  thumb-tacks  can  be  effectively  used  to  save 
hours  of  talk  and  batches  of  failure  to  observe  the  writing 
conventions  of  the  business  world  into  which  most  of  our 
pupils  are  to  enter.  To  help  class  progress  along  these 
same  lines  it  is  essential  that  the  teacher  himself  shall 
write  a  legible  hand,  and  that  he  shall  in  his  handwritten 
and  typewritten  work  adhere  to  the  standards  of  form  in 
general  commercial  and  social  use.  Not  to  take  advantage 
of  the  teaching  possibilities  afforded  by  the  typewriter 
and  the  various  kinds  of  duplicating  machines  is  to  manifest 
indifference  about  the  time  that  must  necessarily  be  con¬ 
sumed  in  dictation  where  the  class  is  not  supplied  with  the 
material  that  these  devices  make  possible.  Moreover, 
because  of  the  difficulty  of  writing  on  the  blackboard  or 
of  dictating  long  statements,  it  not  seldom  occurs  that 
problems  of  complexity  or  problems  demanding  for  their 
solution  nicety  of  adjustment  are  but  poorly  carried  out 
just  because  the  pupils  are  not  supplied  with  the  carefully 
worded  statement  of  adequate  length  which  the  use  of  the 
duplicating  machine  renders  so  easily  available. 

Available  equipment  should  be  constantly  brought  into 
use  as  the  need  may  arise.  Yet  how  often  do  we  find 
blackboards,  maps,  charts,  the  terrestrial  globe,  the  mathe¬ 
matical  blackboard  globe,  past  by  in  favor  of  the  oral 
statement.  This  practise  may  be  ascribed  in  part  to  the 
habit  of  talking  instead  of  most  adequately  teaching; 

in  part  to  indolence,  often  unrealized.  The  sitting  teacher 
is  bound  to  lose  golden  opportunities  to  do  incisive  work. 

Let  us  now  consider  certain  aspects  of  the  actual  recita¬ 
tion  making  for  efficiency.  Use  should  be  made  of  all 
the  available  time.  The  recitations  should  begin  promptly 
and  should  be  carried  thru  to  the  end  of  the  hour.  Roll 
should  be  taken  from  a  seating  plan  or  by  means  of  trust¬ 
worthy  class  secretaries,  or  from  subsequent  check  of 

those  taking  tests — in  any  way  except  by  the  time-consuming 
process  of  calling  the  roll.  Every  pupil  should  at  every 

minute  be  doing  something.  For  example,  while  pupils 
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are  at  work  at  the  blackboards,  others  may  well  be  under¬ 
going  a  drill  of  some  kind.  In  many  subjects  it  is  advisable 
that  some  of  the  pupils  should  work  at  the  blackboard  while 
others  are  performing  tasks  at  their  seats.  In  this  way  is 
made  available  material  for  criticism  in  a  form  that  can 
be  seen  by  all.  No  other  type  of  work  affords  such  ready 
means  of  getting  directly  and  pointedly  at  a  great  variety 
of  elements  of  strength  and  weakness  illustrated  by  live, 
up-to-the-minute  material.  Assignments  for  blackboard 
work  should  be  made  rapidly  from  the  book,  from  sheets, 
from  cards.  Too  often  valuable  time  is  lost  where  groups 
are  sent  to  the  blackboards  and  their  several  tasks  assigned 
to  each  one  by  one,  while  all  the  rest  wait  their  turn.  As 
much  as  four  minutes  idle  time  is  spent  by  some. 

Within  the  recitation  period  a  unit  of  work  should  be 
covered.  This  involves  previous  careful  planning  in  terms 
of  the  powers  of  the  class.  On  entering  the  classroom  the 
teacher  must  know  what  the  lesson  of  the  day  really  is; 
he  must  stick  to  the  lesson  assigned ;  he  must  cover  the  full 
lesson — arriving  with  the  bell  at  the  completion  of  a  unit, 
skilfully  eliding  less  essential  items,  if  need  be,  and  re¬ 
turning  for  the  elided  details  at  a  subsequent  recitation. 
Most  numerous  violations  of  the  principle  are  afforded  by 
English  and  history.  In  these  classes  may  often  be  ob¬ 
served  scrappy  lessons,  half  lessons,  lessons  ending  just  as 
development  on  date  has  begun.  The  teacher  like  the 
•engineer  must  determine  pace  and  speed  by  keeping  close 
track  of  time.  Weaknesses  of  the  kind  just  enumerated 
are  most  prolific  sources  of  poor  preparation  arising  from 
a  habit  formed  of  not  expecting  that  the  work  assigned  will 
in  fact  be  fully  taken  up  in  the  classroom,  if  at  all. 

Further  to  obviate  such  tendencies  there  should  be  a 
•  class-covering  recitation — a  recitation  that  will  enable  the 
instructor  to  know  pretty  well  w'hich  pupils  are,  and  which 
are  not,  prepared  on  the  lesson  of  the  day.  This  can  be 
accomplished  in  a  number  of  ways,  but  perhaps  most  effec¬ 
tively  by  finding  out  during  the  first  few  minutes  what 
pupils  know  their  lessons.  There  can  be  set  tiny  tests, 
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to  be  followed  by  self-correction  or  class-correction,  with 
immediate  evaluation  by  the  individual  pupil  or  by  his 
fellows.  Experiment  has  shown  that  such  evaluations 
are  just  as  accurate  as  those  normally  made  by  the  teacher. 
There  can  be  hurried  around  a  rapid  series  of  questions,, 
with  frequent  returns  to  those  who  because  of  a  failure  to- 
answer  correctly  have  left  the  instructor  in  doubt.  Time 
may  be  saved  if  some  of  the  pupils  are  designated  as  those 
to  ask  questions,  to  criticize  questions  asked,  to  criticize 
answers  given.  Questions  and  criticisms  alike  will  often 
afford  as  clear  evidence  of  preparation — good  or  bad — as 
do  answers  to  questions  put  by  the  instructor.  This  de¬ 
vice  of  the  tiny  test  accomplishes  several  ends:  it  gives 
the  weak  a  fighting  chance  to  show  ability  not  at  first 
manifested;  it  obviates  the  often  only  too  just  complaint 
that  the  school  rating  for  a  given  period  was  based  on  but 
one  or  two  recitations;  it  develops  the  habit  of  preparation 
thru  the  expectancy  of  being  called  on  to  recite.  Most 
important  of  all,  it  determines  which  pupils  are  really  fitted 
to  enter  seriously  into  what  should  be  the  principal  work 
of  the  average  lesson — the  development  by  individuals,, 
for  the  class  group,  of  new  ideas,  new  opinions,  new  judg¬ 
ments,  larger  and  more  complex  facts.  For  the  recitation 
must  not  be  simply  for  the  individual  but  for  the  group. 
The  serious  work  of  the  day  must  be  carried  on  by  those 
capable  of  proceeding — by  those  equipped  to  make  a  reci¬ 
tation.  The  recitation  proper  must  be  in  terms  of  the  whole 
class.  Those  not  qualified  so  to  do  need  special  attention 
outside  of  the  classroom.  In  the  class  the  able  must  have 
a  chance. 

Such  rapid-fire  questioning  is  especially  valuable  as 
aiding  in  the  general  development  of  incisiveness,  alertness, 
and  concentration.  The  teacher  must  demand  alert  listen¬ 
ing  that  the  pupil  may  get  statements  made,  may  be  ready 
to  criticize  faults.  On  the  other  hand,  pupils  should  be 
called  upon  to  give  question  and  answer  with  such  clear 
enunciation  and  in  such  a  tone  of  voice  that  all  can  hear 
with  ease  and  hence  understand  what  is  said.  This  ac- 
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complished,  pupils  should  be  prohibited  from  following  in 
the  book  what  is  being  read  by  the  teacher  or  by  a  fellow 
pupil.  They  need  to  develop  the  habit  of  using  their  ears. 
Further  there  should  be  created  the  habit  of  listening  so 
closely  that  a  simple  statement  or  question  can  be  repeated 
nearly,  if  not  quite,  verbatim,  even  after  the  lapse  of  several 
minutes.  The  failure  of  our  schools  to  accomplish  this 
result  is  evidenced  not  only  by  the  inability  of  so  many 
of  our  pupils  to  get  a  story  straight,  but  also  by  the  annoying 
requests  for  the  repetition  of  telephone  communications 
put  by  the  younger  employees  of  business  houses. 

Practise  should  be  given  in  memorizing  under  time 
pressure,  from  print,  from  handwriting,  and  from  oral 
statement.  The  shortcomings  of  many  of  our  pupils  in  this 
respect  are  painful;  yet  a  little  persistent  work  on  the  part 
of  the  teacher  will  accomplish  wonders.  The  gain  for  the 
pupil  in  the  development  of  a  time  habit  in  memorizing 
is  very  great.  He  finds  that  tasks  over  which  he  formerly 
dawdled — with  ineffectual  results — can  be  effectively  learned 
in  much  less  time. 

No  other  methods,  however  valuable  in  themselves, 
should  be  so  much  employed  as  to  shut  out  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  the  ability  to  recite  continuously  on  an 
assigned  topic — in  little  spoken  paragraphs,  so  to  speak — 
paragraphs  requiring  at  least  two  minutes  for  completion. 
Often,  with  some  teachers  almost  always,  a  whole  series 
of  recitations  consists  of  mere  choppy  questions  and  answers, 
or  of  recitations  where  no  sooner  has  a  pupil  got  ready  to 
say  something  than  another  pupil  breaks  in  and  carries 
the  topic  along.  Better  than  an  exclusive  recitation  diet 
of  this  kind  was  the  old-fashioned  recitation  from  solidly 
memorized  lessons;  such  work  at  least  left  a  residuum  of 
“swing”  and  some  impression  of  unity. 

Pupils  should  be  required  to  maintain  good  form  and 
legible  handwriting — this  is  a  demand  of  the  business  world 
into  which  our  average  secondary  school  child  enters. 
Both  can  be  had  with  the  exercise  of  a  little  preliminary 
instruction  and  the  display  of  models.  Not  to  demand. 
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them  indicates  an  imperfect  realization  of  the  effect  on  the 
child — or  something  worse.  To  be  included  under  this 
head  is  the  ability  to  write  legibly  on  the  blackboard  in 
order  that  what  is  written  may  be  available  for  the  whole 
class. 

Should  it  be  found  necessary  to  interrupt  the  paragraph 
type  of  recitation  for  the  purpose  of  correction  on  the 
ground  of  omission,  misstatement,  or  what  not,  the 
teacher  should  call  for  an  improved  presentation  from  the 
same  or  from  another  pupil,  or  where  time  presses,  should 
himself  restate  the  paragraph  accurately  and  coherently, 
in  order  that  the  class  as  a  whole  may  have  a  real  chance 
to  grasp  a  whole  correct  idea.  Otherwise  it  will  not  be 
for  many  a  unit  of  use  in  the  further  progress  of  the  recita¬ 
tion.  Moreover,  where  the  paragraph  type  of  recitation 
is  in  progress,  corrections  of  faulty  English  should  be 
called  to  the  attention  of  the  pupil  after  he  had  made  his 
statement.  He  should  not  be  expected  to  face  a  question, 
build  on  it,  and  use  his  best  English  all  at  once.  This  is 
too  much  to  ask  of  a  child.  At  the  same  time  the  teacher 
should  make  such  notes  as  will  enable  him  to  call  for  the 
needed  corrections  or  to  make  them  himself.  When  the 
style  employed  is  painfully  loose,  it  is  of  value  to  call  for 
the  presentation  later  of  the  same  ideas  in  writing — where 
better  results  will  show  and  where  the  improvement  aimed 
at  will  impress  itself  on  the  pupil.  The  average  pupil 
is  glad  of  an  opportunity  of  this  kind.  In  recitation  in 
a  foreign  language,  blunders  which  would  be  equally  blunders 
in  English  should  be  pointed  out  expeditiously  by  the  simp¬ 
lest  sort  of  reference  to  usage  in  the  mother  tongue.  Noth¬ 
ing  seems  more  pedantic  than  to  hear  philosophical  cate¬ 
gories  brought  ponderously  forward  to  explain  “fool 
mistakes.” 

By  the  full  use  of  time,  by  the  preparation  and 
use  of  adequate  and  available  material,  by  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  sound  methods  teachers  will  find  themselves  in 
possession  of  abundant  data,  and  will  hence  be  less  and 
less  prone  to  base  the  mark  for  a  series  of  weeks  or  months 
on  a  single  test  given  at  the  close  of  the  period  covered  by 
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the  mark.  The  practise  of  so  doing  is  in  many  cases  un¬ 
fair  and  is  productive  of  a  great  deal  of  entirely  unnecessary 
discouragement. 

For  the  acquirement  of  particular  subjects  in  the  cur¬ 
riculum  there  are  necessarily  employed  many  types  of 
instruction.  At  times  the  teacher  merely  leads  the  class 
to  acquire  information  necessary  for  subsequent  grasp  of 
the  subject  proper.  At  times  the  teacher  hears  memory 
work  prepared  at  home,  or  calls  for  memorizing  under  fixt 
conditions.  Pupils  are  shown  how  to  study  their  lessons. 
Much  work  is  in  the  nature  of  lecture  or  story-telling. 
No  inconsiderable  time  is  taken  up  by  having  children 
read  aloud  from  their  texts. 

Unfortunately  these  types  of  instruction — all  good  in 
themselves — are  often  not  so  employed  as  to  lead  to  the 
maximums  of  efficiency.  Most  noticeable  is  the  failure  to 
carry  thru  a  given  type  of  recitation  until  it  has  had  a  chance 
to  make  a  strong  impression.  For  example,  the  advantages 
to  be  derived  from  well  developed  lessons  of  approach  to  a 
subject  are  overlookt.  With  but  little  time  employed  for 
ascertaining  whether  there  exists  in  the  minds  of  pupils 
a  suitable  appreceptive  background — after  a  hurried  or, 
at  best,  a  painfully  concise  and  indigestible  summary — 
pupils  are  plunged  in  medias  res  and  then  expected  to  make 
a  background  as  they  proceed  stumblingly  on  their  w^ay 
in  the  midst  of  bewildering  technicalities  upon  which  they 
should  be  free  to  concentrate  their  best  efforts.  The  only 
aids  afforded  are  “introductions”  and  notes  (inadequately 
and  often  wrongfully  employed),  and  general  works  of 
reference,  which  are  seldom  employed  at  all,  and  often,, 
unless  all  signs  fail,  not  even  by  the  teachers  themselves. 
Does  not  every  principle  of  induction  demand  that  those 
about  to  take  up  mathematical  demonstration  should  first 
have  a  real  grasp  of  the  nature  of  mathematical  proof? 
That  those  whose  work  lies  in  history  should  know  the  geog¬ 
raphy  involved?  That  students  of  a  work  like  Burke’s 
Conciliation  should  first  have  learned  something  about 
colonial  history  and  the  nature  of  English  legislation? 
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That  the  beginner  should  approach  Virgil  with  a  back¬ 
ground  of  myth  and  mythological  geography?  Yet  rarely 
have  I  found  this  practise  observed  with  anything  like 
uniformity.  So,  too,  memorizing  in  class  and  studies  in 
lesson  preparation  seem  to  be  tucked  into  odd  corners  of 
the  recitation;  the  lecture  and  story-telling  type  of  work 
and  the  reading  aloud  by  children  are  introduced  when  time 
and  season  cry  aloud  for  active  thought-building  by  pupils 
physically  and  mentally  at  their  best. 

The  recitations  of  some  teachers  do  not  evidence  thought¬ 
ful  selection  of  types.  Further  they  show  lack  of  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  a  basic  principle  of  business  efficiency — concentration 
on  one  thing  at  a  time.  In  the  main  each  type  should  be 
employed  not  spontaneously  but  deliberately:  the  recita¬ 
tion  of  approach  by  itself,  and  in  concentrated  sequences; 
the  memorizing  when  some  vital  memory  work  is  immi¬ 
nent;  the  reading  aloud  when  the  effect  of  the  spoken  word 
will  materially  add  to  the  interpretation  of  the  text;  the 
lecture  and  story-telling  for  the  most  part  on  the  days  of 
excitement  incident  to  past  or  approaching  functions  of 
great  interest  to  pupils,  and  to  those  dead  periods  of  gastro- 
mental  fatigue  following  holidays.  The  mixt,  conglomer¬ 
ate,  “inspirational”  recitation  should  be  reserved  for  visitors 
— distinguished  and  otherwise — that  seem  unlikely  to 
observe  too  closely  and  that  may  be  thought  to  be  seeking 
a  rich  display  of  recitation  samples. 

Each  of  the  types  named — and  all  others  unnamed— are 
to  be  regarded  as  ancillary  to  that  sort  of  classroom  work 
that  requires,  and  that  by  repetition  will  form  habits  of, 
thoughtful  preparation,  concentration  and  reflection, 
as  evidenced  by  ability  to  recite  adequately  at  some  length. 
The  earnest  teacher  will  measure  the  totality  of  his  achieve¬ 
ment  by  the  extent  to  which  he  has  brought  about  this 
result  with  the  majority  of  his  pupils  during  each  half  year 
of  instruction. 

This  desirable  end  can  not,  however,  be  accomplished 
thru  mere  class  planning,  bookkeeping,  accumulation  and 
use  of  needed  material,  sound  methods  and  best  employ- 
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merit  of  recitation  types.  There  is  demanded  for  such 
results  close  consideration  of  the  individual  pupil.  Regard 
must  be  had  for  natural  weaknesses  and  idiosyncrasies  and 
for  a  host  of  special  circumstances  under  which  work  is 
done.  Timidity,  grief,  frivolity,  sullenness,  and  even  plain 
'‘cussedness”  must  not  be  met  with  off-hand  disciplinary 
elimination.  They  must  be  treated  as  school -room  ills  and 
their  cure  attempted.  Why  should  the  subnormal  secondary 
pupil  receive  less  attention  than  does  the  stale  athlete  or 
the  members  of  the  second  and  third  squad  or  crew?  Why 
less  than  the  unfit  and  suffering  the  world  over?  Why  is 
more  attention  paid  to  the  blind,  the  deaf,  the  crippled  and 
the  tuberculous  than  to  the  high  school  misfits?  But  like 
the  old-time  doctor  many  teachers  seem  to  have  but  one 
or  two  simples  to  administer  alike  for  all  diseases.  They 
have  made  no  real  study  of  the  healing  art  in  the  light 
of  present-day  needs  and  means;  and  this  neglect  has  been 
one  of  the  prime  causes  of  the  flood  of  adverse  criticism 
that  has  recently  burst  upon  our  public  secondary  schools 
the  country  over. 

Yet  we  have  at  hand  two  ready  means  of  greatly  de¬ 
creasing  the  percentage  of  failures.  The  first  of  these  is 
the  general  employment  of  the  so-called  group  system  of 
recitation.  The  application  of  this  system  requires  more 
careful  planning  than  is  ordinarily  needed,  but  the  extra 
labor  is  repaid  by  vastly  greater  progress  in  the  minimum 
essentials  of  a  given  grade  of  work.  How  long  will  it  be 
before  we  come  as  a  body  to  understand  that  only  a  fixt 
habit  stands  in  the  way  of  our  adopting  so  effectual  a  means 
of  pacing  into  the  pack  the  slower  members  of  the  class? 
How  long  before  we  rid  ourselves  of  the  idea  that  all  of  a 
given  class  must  be  doing  the  same  tasks,  or  at  least  trying 
and  failing? 

At  times  something  more  than  group  work  is  necessary. 
Not  seldom  the  individual  pupil  is  held  back  by  some  simple, 
determinable,  and  curable  ill,  of  which  normal  class  lessons 
and  recitations  will  not  effect  a  cure.  It  may  be  a  weakness 
in  spelling  and  punctuation ;  in  factoring  or  ability  to  trans- 
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pose  aid  to  reduce;  in  failure  to  realize  the  basically  few 
].-ruicij.les  of  geometric  proof;  in  knowledge  of  certain  para¬ 
digms;  in  grasp  of  the  principles  of  quantivalency  or  of 
the  formulas  employed  in  physics.  These  obstacles  to 
progress  are  not  insurmountable.  They  may  often  be 
overcome  by  special  means  such  as  the  recitation  hour 
can  not  furnish. 

And  this  leads  me  to  the  second  important  means  of 
dealing  with  the  misfit  pupil.  I  refer  to  the  deferred  reci¬ 
tation,  the  special  recitation,  commonly  known  as  the 
detention.  This  is  a  natural  corrollary  of  the  recitation 
proper — unavoidable  in  terms  of  mass  efficiency.  The 
recitation  proper  is  not  time  for  the  slow  painstaking  di¬ 
agnoses  of  individuals  who  do  not  respond  readily  to  the 
means  employed  to  advance  the  recitation  group  as  a  body. 
Unless  the  class  can  frequently  and  readily  enter  into  the 
recitation  made  by  individuals,  there  arise  only  restlessness, 
weariness,  irritation,  and  even  misconduct  and  insubordina¬ 
tion. 

At  the  outset  the  special  recitation  should  be  robbed  of 
its 'sinister  significance  by  being  clothed  in  terms  indicating 
that  its  prime  purpose  is  to  help;  and  this  feeling  should 
be  extended  so  as  to  cover  even  the  cases  of  sheer  discipline. 
Those  who  deprecate  detentions  after  school  seemingly  fail 
to  realize  that  special  emergency  equipment  is  the  order 
of  the  day  in  business  and  in  the  professions;  that  the 
weak  are  not  abandoned  but  are  carried  along  and  nursed 
into  efficiency;  that  fortunes  are  being  made  in  handling 
what  was  once  regarded  as  waste  material.  Until  every 
means  of  cure  has  been  tried  unavailingly,  it  is  for  them  to 
prove  the  soundness  of  an  assumption  that  a  certain  per¬ 
centage  are  foredoomed  to  failure.  The  present  not  un¬ 
common  practise  of  meeting  such  conditions  merely  by 
adverse  marks  is  distinctly  unprofessional. 

Detentions  should  be  made  to  pay.  The  same  care  should 
be  exercised  in  the  preparation  of  special  help  for  the  de¬ 
tained  pupil  as  for  the  regular  recitation.  The  work  must 
be  ready;  otherwise  the  detention  does  not  pay.  Too  much 
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time  is  consumed  in  groping  about  for  some  sort  of  task; 
the  task  does  not  meet  the  very  need  to  supply  which  the 
detention  was  imposed;  long  periods  of  mere  waiting  for 
something  to  do  fall  to  the  lot  of  the  many,  while  individuals 
are  slowly  receiving  attention.  Such  detentions  are  costly 
in  the  production  of  fatigue  and  fretfulness,  in  loss  of  time 
that  might  better  be  devoted  by  teacher  and  pupil  to  busi¬ 
ness,  exercise,  recreation  in  general.  No  more  should  be 
detained  than  can  be  quickly  and  adequately  helped. 
Nor  will  this  work  pay  unless  the  pupils  detained  have  got 
something  like  the  strength  acquired  by  the  more  able 
in  the  regular  class  hours.  Resetting  the  same  task,  the 
explanation  of  which  has  already  been  heard,  leads  in  part 
to  a  mere  memory  result.  The  task  set  should  be  like  that 
in  which  failure  was  incurred,  not  the  same.  Otherwise  the 
lesson  will  not  have  been  truly  “made-up.” 

At  the  same  time  the  detention  must  not  be  overworked. 
It  must  not  pile  up  numbers  held  for  plain  breaches  of  good 
conduct.  Cases  of  this  sort  can  be  handled  in  much  more 
effective  ways.  Nor  must  the  teacher  make  up  for  short¬ 
comings  in  class  instruction  by  calling  on  the  best  part  of 
a  class  to  share  the  result.  Nothing  shows  more  clearly 
that  something  was  wrong  in  the  assignment  of  work  or  in 
the  conduct  of  the  recitation.  Yet  this  very  thing  is  of 
not  infrequent  occurrence.  Against  those  who  give  no 
over-time  help  are  those  known  by  children  to  have  a  sort 
of  detention  habit.  Pupils  comment  pertinently  on  the 
fact  that  had  the  explanations  given  in  class  been  as  well 
made  as  they  were  after  school,  the  need  for  the  extra 
work  would  never  have  arisen.  This  spells  poor  planning. 
With  the  skilful  development  of  group  teaching  number¬ 
less  detentions  can  be  avoided.  As  a  matter  of  self-evident 
psychology,  the  announcement  of  the  coming  detention 
should  be  deferred  until  the  close  of  the  class  session. 

In  the  call  for  more  efficient  recitation  the  rights  of  the 
teacher  must  be  respected.  The  various  propositions  laid 
before  you  carry  with  them  numerous  corrollaries  for  super¬ 
ior  officers.  They  must  make  living  conditions  for  the 
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recitation.  They  must  cut  down  the  number  and  kind  of 
general  school  duties  by  securing  adequate  clerical  help: 
by  so  apportioning  unavoidable  duties  as  to  give  but  few 
kinds  to  each  teacher.  They  must  even  up  the  total  of 
school  duties  demanded  of  individual  teachers,  assigning 
fewer  general  tasks  to  such  as  have  the  heaviest  programs 
of  recitation.  They  must  willingly  make  such  reassign¬ 
ments  of  rooms  as  will  further  the  interests  of  classes  in 
special  subjects.  They  must  devise  systematic  and  semi¬ 
automatic  disciplinary  measures  for  handling  pupils  whose 
conduct  interferes  with  the  progress  of  the  recitation. 
They  must  prevent  encroachments  by  one  department 
or  teacher  on  another  by  strict  insistence  upon  regular 
adherence  to  the  schedule  of  unprepared  recitations  and 
on  attention  to  scheduled  hours.  More  important  still, 
they  must  so  formulate  their  own  judgments  about  the 
manifold  elements  of  the  recitation  as  to  enable  them  readily 
to  check  off  efficiency  losses  and  to  afford  simple  means  of 
showing  at  once  wherein  the  loss  is  occurring;  why  it  is 
occurring,  and  how  it  may  be  avoided.  For  all  around 
effectiveness,  such  a  system  must  not  only  provide  definite 
help  for  the  open-minded  but  must  place  upon  the  self- 
opinionated  the  burden  of  proving  the  absence  of  the  effi¬ 
ciency  hindrances  charged,  or  of  presenting  an  equally  well- 
rounded  system  of  efficiency  measurement  under  the  terms 
of  which  the  inefficiency  would  be  non-apparent. 

If  steps  were  taken  to  do  away  with  efficiency  losses 
in  the  recitation  the  schools  would  meet  with  fewer  com¬ 
plaints  from  the  colleges  and  from  the  business  world  about 
the  inability  of  their  graduates  to  take  up  the  work  subse¬ 
quently  required  of  them.  Better  mental  habits  would  be 
formed  by  unconscious  imitation  and  by  conscious  practise, 
and  the  time  saved  could  be  devoted  to  exact  acquirement 
in  certain  bread  and  butter  essentials.  All  of  our  pupils 
could,  as  they  should,  leave  our  halls  able  to  write  an 
intelligent  letter  in  a  good  hand  and  in  standard  form;  able 
to  spell,  punctuate,  define,  and  alphabetize;  able  to  perform 
simple  mathematical  operations  quickly  and  accurately; 
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able  to  use  a  telephone,  city  or  business  directory,  a  time¬ 
table  or  an  A.  B.  C.  guide;  able  to  consult  intelligently 
a  large  work  of  reference;  able  to  form  a  tolerably  clear 
image  of  the  location  of  the  principal  countries,  cities, 
rivers,  and  mountains.  Can  they  do  this  now?  What  is 
more,  there  could  be  acquired  the  special  skill  demanded  by 
certain  types  of  business  houses  provided  employers  would 
point  out  exactly  what  they  wanted  and  then  would  make 
the  effort  worth  the  w^hile  of  the  student  by  guaranteeing 
him  employment  as  the  reward  of  preparation  in  accordance 
with  special  demands.  For  after  the  public  has  come  to 
evaluate  the  present  frothings  on  the  vocation  question 
that  are  now  appearing  in  newspapers  and  magazines,  it 
will  be  found  that  the  whole  solution  of  the  vocation  problem 
centers  in  the  production  of  pupils  with  a  good  general 
training — and  nowhere  else. 

We  do  too  much  complaining  about  the  hardness  of  our 
lot.  There  is  trouble  to  be  met  in  every  business  and  in 
every  profession.  If  we  have  disagreeable  situations  to 
meet,  we  must  meet  them  in  the  most  direct  way  possible 
— that  is  by  better  and  better  teaching.  For  the  new  child 
of  the  new  parent  of  the  new  times  must  be  devised  new 
and  more  effectual  means.  The  art  of  healing  has  under¬ 
gone  complete  revision  since  the  days  of  Hippocrates,  yet 
bodily  reactions  are  the  same  as  in  the  time  of  the  cave 
men.  And  fundamentally  our  children  are  the  same  as 
•children  have  always  been. 

The  formation  of  new  educational  associations,  changes  in 
•courses  of  study,  improved  textbooks,  whining  law-suits 
and  bolstering  legislation — all  of  these  amount  to  but  little. 
For  the  time  being  we  have  trekked  far  enough;  our  fields 
are  sufficiently  vast;  we  should  now  devote  ourselves 
to  intensive  cultivation. 

In  a  recent  article  in  the  New  York  Evening  post,  Dr. 
Horace  D.  Taft  says  that  the  teachers  of  American  boys 
are  comparatively  poor  teachers;  that  parents  are  convinced 
of  the  shortcomings  of  their  children  but  feel  that  the  situa¬ 
tion  is  hopeless.  Even  his  indictment  does  not  deny  them 
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the  meed  of  faithfulness.  Yet  sheer  faithfulness  no  longer 
suffices  in  the  schoolmaster.  We  have  models  of  teacher 
docility,  of  conformity  to  rules,  of  promptness  in  school 
attendance,  of  accuracy  and  neatness  in  the  stock  type  of 
reports — who  yet  fail  to  show  equal  spirit,  or  equal  ability 
in  the  vastly  more  complex  matter  of  the  recitation.  They 
perform  yeoman’s  service  in  extra-scholastic  forms  of  ac¬ 
tivity;  they  are  the  embodiment  of  loyalty;  they  can  adjust 
well  to  a  simple  demand  of  time,  place,  or  semi-mechanical’ 
task;  but  adjust  inadequately  to  the  complex  demand  of 
the  recitation,  they  can  not — and  the  saddest  part  of  all! 
is  that  they  fail  to  see  why  they  are  not  more  appreciated.. 
They  resemble  the  good  old  village  grocer,  dentist,  physician,, 
divine,  who  can  not  understand  why  they  are  no  longer 
patronized  and  who,  even  when  they  do  understand,  lack, 
the  initiative  to  adjust  to  new  demands. 

In  somewhat  the  same  position  are  those  who  do  not 
grasp  the  fact  that  the  development  of  affectionate  regard 
on  the  part  of  pupils  can  not  offset  inadequate  results  in 
the  classroom;  as  well  as  those  who  mistake  unbounded, 
vivacity  for  recitation  snap. 

Others  still  resent  the  implication  that  their  work  in  the' 
classroom  suffers  thru  their  participation  in  other  lines; 
of  activity  outside  of  the  school.  Philanthropic  endeavor- 
of  many  kinds  more  often  than  not  makes  the  better  banker,, 
doctor,  judge.  So  too  outside  interests  are  of  value  to  the 
teacher  just  to  the  extent  to  which  they  help  him  in  the- 
classroom.  By  this  standard  are  to  be  measured  his  work 
as  doctor,  lawyer,  preacher,  lecturer,  author,  tutor,  editor,, 
pamphleteer,  farmer,  mountain  climber,  social  betterment 
worker,  night  school  teacher,  builder,  salesman,  consulting 
editor,  and  student  for  higher  degrees  or  higher  emolument. 
If  the  outside  activity  leads  to  a  better  appreciation  of  his. 
school  subject,  gives  him  a  better  grasp  of  human  nature,, 
removes  pressing  financial  worries — if  these  and  other  direct 
classroom  advantages  ensue — there  has  been  a  gain.  But 
if  the  outside  pursuit  involves  fatigue  and  the  skimping  of 
attention  to  weak  spots  in  the  recitation,  it  is  then  time  to> 
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institute  personal  reforms.  When  the  avocation  has 
usurped  the  time  and  energy  of  the  vocation,  it  has  in  effect 
become  the  vocation.  Such  teachers  lower  the  standard 
of  the  profession.  Only  the  exceptionally  gifted  few  can 
hope  to  be  at  once  first-class  schoolmasters  and  men  of 
the  world,  for  worldly  ambition  seldom  dwells  in  harmony 
under  the  same  roof  with  the  basic  teaching  virtues  of  sacri¬ 
fice  and  service. 

Upon  those  possessing  these  indispensable  qualities  I 
urge  close  consideration  of  what  the  highly  developed  reci¬ 
tation  will  do  for  teachers:  It  will  save  their  energy  by 
showing  them  how  to  avoid  lost  motion ;  it  will  solve  their 
most  perplexing  problems  of  discipline  by  establishing  coun¬ 
ter-interests,  by  increasing  the  respect  of  pupils  for  the 
scholarship,  craftsmanship,  and  helpfulness  of  their  teachers; 
it  will  lead  them  to  broad  as  well  as  intensive  study,  in 
their  search  for  helpful  matter  and  methods;  it  will  create 
in  them  an  ennobling  pride  thru  consciousness  that  they  are 
fulfilling  their  peculiar  function  in  the  world’s  economy  and 
that  their  example  serves  to  raise  the  standard  of  work 
of  the  newer  generation  of  teachers.  For  do  not  many  of 
you  ascribe  whatever  skill  you  may  possess  in  certain  phases 
of  your  teaching  to  the  strong  impression  made  upon  you 
by  the  methods  of  instructors  under  whom  you  have  sat 
or  in  whose  company  you  have  taught? 

Never  have  I  known  a  first-class  master  of  the  recita¬ 
tion,  who  could  not  do  about  everything  else  well.  Should 
he  but  look  abroad,  the  sad-is-my-lot  teacher  would  quickly 
find  that  high  skill  in  the  classroom  is  the  surest  stepping- 
stone  to  wide-spread  recognition  of  his  excellences — that 
unusually  high-grade  teaching  has  a  market  value.  If 
but  half  of  the  energy  and  ingenuity  now  employed  by 
some  teachers  to  force  public  recognition  of  virtues  that 
others  can  not  appreciate,  were  devoted  for  a  period  to  an 
intensive  study  of  their  classroom  problems,  they  would 
quickly  turn  their  misguided  activity  into  more  fruitful 
lines  of  endeavor. 

The  ideal  of  cultured  ease  in  the  classroom,  of  drawing- 
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room  quiet  and  refinement,  may  do  under  exceptional 
circumstances — with  very  small  groups  of  pupils  of  some¬ 
what  equal  attainments  and  of  somewhat  even-  recitation 
pace.  This  ideal  is,  however,  impracticable  in  the  average 
modem  classroom.  It  must  give  way  to  an  ideal  of  time¬ 
saving  thru  preparation  for  dealing  expeditiously  and 
variously  with  a  variety  of  needs,  to  the  end  that  maximum 
results  may  be  attained  under  pressure  of  time  and  with 
economy  of  material.  By  better  use  of  ground  space, 
by  better  setting  of  machinery,  by  better  placing  of  raw 
material,  by  the  cutting  down  of  labor  motions,  by  simpli¬ 
fying  the  adjustments  of  interchangeable  parts,  by  pro¬ 
ducing  harder  and  more  lasting  cutting  tools — by  these 
and  other  means  the  factories  have  increased  their  output, 
have  lowered  the  cost  of  production,  have  met  the  demands 
of  their  very  existence.  In  a  word  they  have  learned  to 
“speed  up,”  not  only  without  placing  fresh  labor  burdens 
on  the  workman  but  on  the  contrary,  with  beneficial  re¬ 
sults  in  the  matter  of  energy  expended  and  wages  earned. 
And  we  teachers  ought  to  do  the  same.  We  should  be 
compelled  to,  were  we,  like  members  of  other  professions, 
as  often  under  watchful,  critical  adult  eyes — were  our  mis¬ 
takes  to  carry  as  quickly  as  do  theirs,  the  penalty  of  almost 
immediate  retribution.  We  are  curiously  protected  in 
inefficiency. 

The  world  will  accord  to  the  teacher  the  regard  of  which 
he  believes  himself  worthy,  wffien  he  has  shown  himself 
a  modern  master  of  his  craft. 

Theodore  C.  Mitchill 

Jamaica  High  School 


Ill 

THE  EXECUTIVE  VALUES  IN  EDUCATION 

Many  people  have  read  of  Dr.  Montessori’s  work  in  sense 
training  and  of  what  she  has  accomplished  educationally 
for  the  little  Italian  children  under  her  supervision.  That 
articles  on  this  subject  have  been  printed  in  popular  maga¬ 
zines  and  read  by  the  laity,  would  seem  to  indicate  an  in¬ 
terest  in  what  might  be  called  the  executive  and  inspira¬ 
tional  values  in  education.  There  is  good  reason  for  V\r- 
interest. 

We  have  all  heard  of  The  Knower,  The  Sayer  and  'll" 
Doer  as  separate  entities,  entitled  to  full  sway  in  then  , 
own  departments  of  life  and  each  exempt  from  the  oblige 
tions  of  the  other.  Popular  education  has,  from  time  > 
time,  emphasized  one  or  another  of  the  three  human  facull  ie 
in  the  education  of  one  class,  or  caste,  and  sometimes  thi  > 
emphasis  has  amounted  to  an  artificial  predestination  of 
the  infant  to  a  career  which,  probably,  nature  did  not  decree, 
and  a  very  partial  career  at  that.  And  the  several  civili  a- 
tions  of  the  world  have,  at  different  periods  in  their  history, 
given  the  rewards  of  life  to  Knowers,  Sayers,  or  Doers, 
seldom  in  like  measure  to  all.  Even  today,  we  are  wrut 
to  believe,  rightly  enough,  that  the  great  scholar,  because 
he  has  the  accuracy  and  acumen  of  an  expert,  because  h*‘ 
can  store  up  priceless  materials  for  others  to  use,  should  Do 
permitted  to  live  a  life  of  knowledge  and  to  spend  his  day 
chiefly  in  the  accumulation  of  facts.  In  like  manner  we 
allow  the  poet  or  artist  of  real  power  to  specialize  in  a  cho.se  n 
field  of  expression,  and  we  excuse  our  Napoleons  from  the 
study,  in  order  that  they  may  be  able  to  serve  us  greatly, 
in  sturdier  ways.  But  should  the  mass  of  mankind,  umu  r 
democracy,  be  permitted  to  specialize  in  this  way?  Do  ne 
want  many  little  artists  who  are  alike  deficient  in  knowledge 
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and  inefficient  in  action?  Do  we  want  thousands  of  rough 
and  ready  workers  uninformed  and  uninspired  ?  Do  we  want 
millions  of  people,  who  possess  the  knowledge  of  numerous 
unrelated  facts,  but  are  unable  to  use  this  knowledge  ? 

In  looking  out  upon  our  times  the  student  of  education 
will  note  two  things,  first,  a  great  conscious  need  of  the 
executive  person  in  every  walk  of  life;  and  second,  a  great 
unconscious  need  of  the  inspired  person,  in  every  trial  and 
crisis,  personal  and  national.  We  know  that  we  need  the 
executive  person.  Every  day  employers  advertise  for  the 
young  man  or  woman  who  can  do  things,  who  can  manage 
affairs,  who  can  be  his  or  her  own  wise  taskmaster.  We  do 
not  always  and  everywhere  realize  that  we  need  the  inspired 
person,  but  perhaps  the  need  has  never  been  so  great  as 
now.  In  days  when  we  were  simpler  and  not  very  well 
educated,  the  minister  in  the  pulpit  could  express  for  us 
much  of  what  we  felt  with  regard  to  the  deep  things  of  life. 
But  the  minister  of  today  is  a  man  with  a  life  but  little 
richer  than  the  lives  of  his  congregation,  and  often  he  is 
no  better  educated  than  they,  and,  once  in  a  while,  not  so 
well  educated.  He  can  not  express  them  adequately. 
They  require  the  poet — not  the  literary  poet  who  is  daily 
rejected  by  them  in  spite  of  his  choice  and  careful  phrases, 
but  the  life  poet,  who  can  illumine  and  transfigure  the  common 
experience,  because  he  is  very  close  and  dear  to  the  com¬ 
mon  life.  The  people  clamor  for  the  artist  who  is  also  the 
revealer,  but  they  will  not  be  contented  with  mere  per¬ 
fection  of  technique. 

Yet,  in  spite  of  these  truths,  our  education,  in  so  far  as 
it  is  limited  to  the  schools,  is  far  more  an  education  of 
knowledge  than  an  education  of  expression  and  achieve¬ 
ment.  It  does  not  direct  youth  toward  the  utilization  of 
materials.  Tho  we  sorely  need  The  Sayer  and  The  Doer 
we  are  offering  children  chiefly  the  gifts  of  the  Knower. 
But,  if  our  citizens  are  to  have  the  fullest  measure  of  happi¬ 
ness,  it  is  certain  that  nearly  all  of  them  should  strive  to 
combine  in  a  well  balanced  life  the  powers  of  knowledge, 
expression  and  achievement.  To  this  end  their  education 
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should  be  at  once  informing,  inspirational  and  executive. 

We  have  already  taken  steps  in  the  right  direction.  We 
have  introduced  manual  training  and  domestic  science 
into  the  public  schools — you  have  heard  that  before — and 
city  high  schools  are  offering  courses  in  stenography  and 
bookkeeping.  The  arts  and  crafts’  movement  has  made 
itself  felt,  and  here  and  there  we  have  garden  schools  for 
•sickly  or  delinquent  little  ones.  Much  more  is  being  done 
that  is  practical  and  suitable  and  we  should  cry  a  blessing 
on  the  pioneers  of  these  various  movements  and  their  able 
successors.  But  if  these  movements  are  to  be  in  large  meas¬ 
ure  effective,  there  must  live,  above  the  changed  curriculum, 
a  new  democratic  spirit  that  values  the  personal  product 
of  individuals,  or  groups  of  individuals,  that  revercxices 
real  things,  and  sincerely  believes  that  service,  not  intellec¬ 
tual  pleasure  nor  social  superiority,  is  the  goal  toward  which 
education  should  move.  The  executive  and  inspirational 
values  are  not  all  in  the  subject  taught,  but  in  the  end  sought, 
the  method  used,  the  spirit  that  is  the  pow'er  behind  the 
platform. 

Let  us  be  wise,  therefore,  and  leave  the  discussion  of 
the  subjects  taught  to  the  experts  who  teach  them,  ad¬ 
mitting  once  and  for  all  that  arithmetic  is  good  and  also 
manual  training,  that  geography  is  good  and  also  music. 
And  let  us  concern  ourselves,  as  those  with  mere  empirical 
knowledge  should  do,  with  the  spirit  that  goes  to  inspire 
the  Sayer  and  train  the  Doer. 

In  a  certain  sense  children  take  the  lead  and  suggest 
the  path,  which  now,  in  the  twentieth  century  after  Christ, 
the  pedagogs  are  beginning  to  see  and  follow.  And  certain 
of  the  best  of  them  will  tell  us  that  there  is  no  training  in 
self  expression  and  coordinated  activities  like  the  training 
a  child  gets  thru  normal,  spontaneous  play.  We  all  know 
men  and  women  with  good  minds  and  much  stored  up 
information  who  seem  to  be  painfully  inadequate  in  the 
problems  of  daily  living.  They  dream  of  things  that  might 
be  said  but  can  not  say  them.  They  can  not  transform  their 
knowledge  into  power  and  performance.  It  often  happens 
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that,  by  a  few  judicious  inquiries,  you  will  discover  in  such 
an  adult  the  child  who  did  not  play.  This  thought  alone 
should  be  enough  to  prevent  child  labor. 

Truly  there  is  no  substitute  for  play.  The  most  skilfully 
devised  gymnastic  system  can  not  take  its  place.  Gym¬ 
nastic  exercises  are  wholesome  and,  under  the  abnormal 
conditions  of  our  life,  decidedly  necessary  to  the  proper 
development  of  human  bodies.  We  could  wisely  desire 
a  gymnasium  for  every  school  in  the  land  that  crooked 
spines  be  made  straight  and  narrow  chests  expanded  and 
flaccid  muscles  made  strong.  But  in  the  spirit  of  play  a 
child  will  forget  mealtime  and  bedtime.  Will  a  child  do 
that  for  the  class  in  gymnastics? 

Tell  me,  is  there  any  gymnastic  system  that  has  power 
to  thrill  the  spirit  as  can  “Pom-Pom- Pull- Away,”  “Run- 
Sheep-Run,”  “Pussy-in-The-Corner,”  or  good  old  fashioned 
“Tag”?  Is  there  any  system  of  exercise  that  can  charm 
the  imagination  and  make  life  as  madly  joyous  as  a  game 
of  “Indians”  or  “Pirates”?  What  can  we  say  of  any  drill 
that  will  give  it  the  exalted  place  that  baseball  or  cricket 
hold  in  the  hearts  of  boys?  What  can  a  girl  do  with  the 
clumsy  apparatus  invented  by  grown  up  people  that  will 
delight  her  as  do  rope-jumping,  tennis  and  dancing?  Or 
finally,  what  exercise  can  be  invented  and  done  in  the  house 
which  will  permanently  enrich  life  as  does  the  triumph  of 
the  slender  and  unaided  child  body  over  a  large  volume  of 
clear,  cold,  blue  water,  when  the  nerves  are  steady  and  cool, 
and  the  blood  sings  for  joy  of  the  conquest  on  the  hottest 
day  in  summer? 

We  should  not  have  to  be  either  parents  or  teachers  to 
understand  the  importance  of  these  things.  It  should  be 
enough  that  we  were  once  children.  If  we  played  and  danced 
and  swam  and  made  the  team,  we  shall  know  how  much 
these  things  mean. 

But  play  and  athleticism  are  not  only  important  to  health, 
and  to  mental  efficiency  by  teaching  the  coordination  of 
mind  and  muscle.  They  are  also  important  because  they 
furnish  the  best  possible  basis  for  the  growth  of  a  most 
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fundamental  civic  virtue — the  sense  of  justice.  Define 
justice  as  “fair  play”  and  you  have  a  hint  of  its  possible 
origin.  Define  it  as  “fair  work”  and  you  have  an  anticipa¬ 
tion  of  its  probable  evolution.  The  child  who  is  trained  by 
the  contempt  and  the  praise  of  other  children  to  be  a 
clean  sport,  to  avoid  cheating  and  meanness  and  an  unfair 
advantage  as  he  would  the  pestilence,  never  to  dispute 
with  the  umpire,  always  to  set  his  individual  glory  aside 
for  the  good  of  the  team,  heartily  to  cheer  the  winners 
when  he  is  a  loser,  and  to  shake  hands  pleasantly  with  a  , 
victorious  adversary,  that  child  is  likely  to  become  the 
broad-minded,  tolerant  adult.  That  child  is  laying  the 
foundations  on  which,  some  day,  the  world  will  build 
world  federation  and  world  peace.  And  the  child  not  trained 
in  this  way  must  be  trained  in  other  and  more  difficult 
ways  if  justice  and  self-control  are  to  characterize  his 
behavior. 

This  lays  upon  the  athletic  coach  a  grave  responsibility 
and  makes  it  necessary  that  those  who  take  part  with 
children  in  their  games  and  who  are  physical  trainers  of 
youth  should  have  as  high  an  ethical  standard  as  the  teacher 
who  is  concerned  with  purely  intellectual  processes. 

Not  infrequently,  and,  we  must  admit,  with  reason,  it  has 
been  said  that  women  are  deficient  in  a  sense  of  justice. 
But  most  of  those  who  make  this  claim  will  say  that  women 
have  improved  in  the  matter  in  the  last  century  and  will 
also  speak  of  the  beautiful  friendships  that,  in  our  time, 
have  grown  up  between  women  and  women,  as  an  indica¬ 
tion  of  our  greater  understanding  of  right  human  relation¬ 
ships.  May  it  not  be  due  in  part,  at  least,  to  the  fact  that 
the  childhood  of  little  girls  is  less  artificial  than  it  used  to 
be,  that  they  really  play,  nowadays,  as  do  their  brothers, 
and  have  a  chance  to  learn  the  code  of  fair  play? 

The  writer  once  spent  a  summer  in  a  camp  for  girls 
where  the  spirit  of  clean  sportsmanship  was  very  charmingly 
maintained.  Rowing  was,  perhaps,  the  most  popular 
sport,  and  the  races  of  the  crews  the  greatest  event  of  the 
year.  But  the  winners  had  no  sooner  crost  the  line,  in 
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the  first  race  than  the  losers  shipped  oars  and  began  to 
cheer  them.  That  night  there  was  a  banquet  in  camp, 
and  the  captains  of  the  losing  crews,  with  lumps  in  their 
throats,  perhaps,  but  smiles  on  their  faces,  presented  their 
crew  mascots  to  the  captains  of  the  winning  crews.  And 
many  toasts  were  given  with  such  hearty  spirit  that  no 
stranger  could  have  guessed  who  had  lost  and  who  had 
won.  To  be  present  at  such  a  time  was  a  lesson  in  optimism. 

And  as  fast  as  the  women  of  the  land  in  camps  and 
schools  and  homes  learn  to  include  in  their  personalities 
the  justice  which,  while  defending  a  right  position,  is  also 
generous,  just  so  fast  will  the  men  of  the  land  learn  to  in¬ 
clude  their  sisters,  as  a  matter  of  course,  in  the  broad 
justice  of  citizenship,  which  is,  at  present,  a  gift  of  their 
generosity. 

But  to  return  to  the  spirit  of  play.  Have  you  ever 
understood  the  child’s  dislike  of  the  grind?  Have  you 
considered  it  an  ill-natured  and  envious  thing?  It  is  not. 
It  is  fundamentally  righteous,  tho  the  expressions  of  it 
be  sometimes  crude  and  sometimes  cruel.  The  cause  of  it 
lies  deep,  the  reason  is  wise  and  wonderful.  Little  Algernon 
Stedfast  who  spends  hours  at  his  lessons  while  the  other 
boys  go  fishing,  who  wins  the  praise  of  the  teacher  and  whom 
the  boys  despise  too  heartily  to  thrash,  Algernon,  I  say,  is 
an  outlaw  because  he  has  been  a  traitor  to  the  code  of 
childhood,  to  which  the  other  children  are  true.  He  has 
capitulated  to  the  repressive  desires  of  meddlesome  “grown¬ 
ups,”  has  become  abnormally  confident  of  their  wisdom, 
has  past  from  the  life  that  grows  into  the  life  that  is  manu¬ 
factured.  If  we  can  still  go  back,  for  a  moment  to  our 
childhood  days  and  remember  the  code  in  all  its  beauty  and 
power,  we  shall  understand  what  Jimmy  Pickles  meant 
when  he  tried  to  explain  Algernon’s  unpopularity. 

“A  kid  don’t  care  how  smart  another  kid  is,  nor  how 
much  he  knows — it’s  how  hard  he  grinds — but  it’s  more’n 
that  too — it’s  because  he  don’t  get  in  the  game  with  the 
rest  of  us.”  There  you  have  the  reason,  my  masters! 
This  is  why  Algernon  is  despised  and  Jimmy  beloved. 
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This  is  why,  ordinarily,  Algernon  fails  and  Jimmy  succeeds 
in  the  real  business  of  later  life.  For  while  Algernon  is 
storing  up  facts  Jimmy  is  storing  up  the  raw  materials  of 
life,  health,  cheer,  energy,  and  many  minute  observations 
of  people  and  things. 

Truly  the  stay-at-home  children  who  are  content  to 
limit  body  and  mind  by  four  walls  and  close  air,  to  sit  by 
the  fire  with  a  book  on  winter  afternoons  while  the  others 
skate  or  play  snowballs,  to  play  cards  and  eat  fudge  on  sum¬ 
mer  afternoons  when  there  are  fields  to  be  explored,  these 
are  poor  tame  creatures  who  may  pay  a  terrible  forfeit  in 
nerve  and  vitality  lost,  who  may  never  be  able  to  lift  their 
heads  above  routine  in  achievement.  “For  them  no  minstrel 
raptures  swell.” 

For  the  test  of  education  is  the  test  of  life,  and  the  test 
of  life  is  not,  “How  many  hours  have  you  studied?  How 
many  questions  can  you  answer?”,  but  rather,  “What  are 
you?  What  have  you  to  give?  What  can  you  do?” 

After  having  written  at  such  length  about  play,  it  is 
necessary  to  say  that  work  should  not  be  crowded  out  of 
the  curriculum,  and  that  the  pendulum,  which  once  swung 
too  far  toward  Dr.  Blimber,  should  not,  nowadays,  be 
allowed  to  swing  too  far  in  the  opposite  direction.  Indeed 
a  proper  balance  between  work  and  play  might  be  main¬ 
tained  by  making  the  work  harder,  in  many  cases  than  it 
is  at  present.  This  does  not  mean  that  lessons  should  be 
longer,  that  more  dates  should  be  learned  in  history,  or 
more  words  per  day  in  spelling,  but  that  more  initiative 
and  ingenuity  be  required  of  the  individual  student. 

This  requirement  will  ‘make  the  work  of  the  teacher 
more  difficult,  for  it  is  easier  to  explain  the  plan  of  an 
algebraic  problem  to  a  class  and  then  give  out  ten  more 
like  it  to  be  worked  for  tomorrow  in  the  same  way,  than  it 
is  to  aid  each  child  in  the  method  of  reasoning  which  would 
strengthen  its  mind  for  the  solution  of  all  problems  like 
and  unlike  the  one  given.  And  many  a  conscientious  teacher 
would  like  to  do  this  very  thing,  despite  the  greater  labor, 
but,  in  the  public  schools,  is  unable  to  do  it,  because  of  the 
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large  classes  under  his  or  her  care.  A  certain  amount  of 
work  is  assigned  for  the  year,  there  are  only  twenty  four 
hours  in  a  day  and  the  teacher  must  cover  the  ground. 

In  the  private  schools  such  work  might  very  well  be  done 
were  it  not  for  another  factor  in  the  situation  called  “grades.” 
It  may  mean  more  to  a  child  in  after  life  to  get  a  grade  of 
seventy-five  per  cent  for  hard  work  than  it  would  to  get 
a  grade  of  ninety  per  cent  for  work  that  is  too  easy  to 
claim  his  respect,  much  less  his  interest.  But  the  child 
feels  no  pleasure  in  a  grade  of  seventy-five  if  his  friends  are 
getting  ninety  in  the  same  subject,  and  parents  are  prone 
to  become  uneasy  when  grades  fall  below  eighty  per  cent 
and  think  their  child  might  be  doing  better  in  another 
school.  And  the  poor  teacher  is  goaded  to  a  terrible  choice 
between  losing  pupils  and  doing  the  thing  which  keeps 
the  parents  contented.  That  the  teacher  is  so  frequently 
honest  is  very  much  to  the  credit  of  the  profession.  On 
the  other  hand  it  is  a  healthy  thing  for  the  parents  to  watch 
the  child’s  progress  carefully  and  to  observe  the  personal 
influence  of  the  teacher.  What  is  really  needed  by  the 
parents  is  a  better  understanding  of  the  teacher’s  task 
and  of  educational  problems,  and  on  the  teacher’s  side 
more  courage  in  the  declaration  and  the  explanation  of 
sound  pedagogical  principles.  When  teachers  and  parents 
understand  each  other  and  cooperate  for  the  real  education 
of  the  child  no  such  petty  problem  as  the  one  mentioned 
will  seriously  embarrass  the  teacher.  Until  that  time  comes 
it  would  be  well  to  establish  private  schools  where  no  grades 
are  given  out,  but  where  progress  is  measured  by  the  ability 
to  do  more  and  better  work,  and  by  increased  intelligence. 
Certainly  a  student’s  grades  should  never  be  posted  for  the 
curious  to  gaze  at — to  do  this  greatly  overemphasizes 
their  importance.  A  student’s  grades  are  his  personal 
property  and  only  the  teacher  or  the  parent  should  share 
in  the  knowledge  of  their  glory  or  their  shame. 

The  number  of  students  in  private  schools  is  so  small, 
relatively  to  the  number  in  public  schools,  that  it  might 
seem  superfluous  to  speak  of  the  private  schools  in  this 
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connection  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  the  private  schools 
train  many  of  the  children  of  the  leaders  of  society,  children 
who  should  be  made  ready  to  take  the  places  of  their  parents 
not  merely  as  the  spenders  of  fortunes  but  as  the  helpers 
and  fosterers  and  leaders  of  humanity,  children  who  will 
have  every  opportunity  to  use  whatever  training  is  given 
them. 

We  have  said  that  work  should  be  made  more  difficult 
and  we  have  also  spoken  at  some  length  and  with  sorrow 
of  the  follies  of  the  grind.  But  the  child  who  plays  hard 
is  the  child  who  will  work  best  if  his  interest  is  aroused — 
not  otherwise.  The  power  of  body  and  mind  which  makes 
one  possible  is  also  sufficient  for  the  other.  Would  that 
we  might  see  the  day  when  children  will  approach  problems 
as  if  it  depends  on  them  to  solve  them,  as  if  they  must  then 
be  solved  for  the  first  time!  Would  that  we  might  see  the 
day  when  boys  and  girls  will  be  led  thru  each  period  of 
honest  drudgery  with  a  vigor  that  will  make  it  unnecessary 
for  them  to  go  that  way  again,  and  when,  instead  of  coming 
home  to  their  mothers  at  noon  with  the  cry,  “I  got  a  hun¬ 
dred  in  spelling  and  ninety  in  arithmetic!”  they  will  cry, 
‘‘Mother,  I  worked  out  my  problem  all  alone!”  or  ‘‘I  made 
this  beautiful  thing  myself!”  or  ‘‘Our  school  garden  won  a 
prize  at  the  fair  and  I  planted  the  pumpkin!” 

Repetition  and  drill  are  necessary  and  many  things  must 
be  committed  to  memory  in  the  days  when  memory  is 
strongest.  Also  the  latent  reasoning  powers  must  be  de¬ 
veloped.  But  that  is  not  all.  If  we  are  ever  to  make  gram¬ 
mar  and  geography  useful  or  any  other  subject  taught  us, 
it  will  be  because  something  is  infused  into  them  which 
catches  our  imaginations,  as  children,  and  serves  to  connect 
them,  at  once,  not  only  with  each  other  and  every  other 
subject  we  study,  but  also  with  daily  life,  so  that  they  will 
seem  relevant  and  important,  and  so  that,  in  learning  them, 
we  are  enabled  to  live  thru  a  bit  of  the  history  of  the  race 
that  made  them.  Then  every  subject  studied  becomes  a 
gift  to  the  personality. 

This  matter  of  the  relation  of  subjects  to  one  another 
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and  to  life  is  important.  Any  good  teachei  will  affirm  that 
a  large  part  of  a  child’s  pleasure  in  learning  a  new  thing 
depends  on  his  ability  to  associate  it  with  something  already 
learned.  And  they  should  not  be  allowed  to  build  up 
thick  walls  betw^een  the  several  sorts  of  knowledge  acquired. 
There  are  children  who,  after  having  read  the  Gallic  Wars, 
come  to  the  study  of  ancient  history  with  the  firm  belief 
that  Caesar  was  only  the  vTiter  of  exceedingly  long  sentences 
in  a  judiciously  grammatical  textbook  intended  for  the 
utter  confusion  of  the  Latin  student.  They  learn  with 
genuine  surprize  that  he  was  a  real  Roman  and  an  able 
general.  And  later  when  they  read  Shakspere,  they  are 
surprized  to  find  that  same  Caesar  considered  a  worthy 
subject  for  a  great  play.  Many  children  can  spell  the  day’s 
lesson  in  the  spelling  class  but  do  not  see  the  necessity  of 
spelling  correctly  in  the  geography  class.  There  are  still 
a  few  girls  wffio  study  chemistry  without  realizing  the  im¬ 
portant  part  that  it  plays  in  cooking,  and  a  few  boys  who 
would  be  surprized  to  find  their  botany  lessons  apply  to 
the  garden,  but  fortunately  they  are  few.  There  are, 
however,  boys  and  girls  and  men  and  women,  thousands  of 
them,  who  have  spent  hours  in  the  study  of  our  great  poets 
and  essayists,  who  nevertheless  do  not  think  of  them  as 
vital  forces  in  life,  do  not  count  on  them  for  help  in  the 
solution  of  spiritual  problems,  who  do  not  use  them  as  an 
outlet  and  a  solace  in  their  own  hours  of  tempestuous  emo¬ 
tion.  Yet  the  poets  and  the  essayists  labored  and  lived 
their  lives  of  concentrated  self-expression  for  our  sakes. 
It  was  doubtless  their  hope  to  reach  our  spirits  thru  their 
work,  not  to  keep  us  busy  for  a  part  of  every  day  during 
our  school  and  college  years. 

Betw^een  real  play  and  real  work  lies  a  field  of  other  ac¬ 
tivities,  semi-social,  or  social  in  nature  that  offer  a  child 
a  splendid  opportunity  to  develop  personality  and  to  study 
it  in  others.  I  refer  to  the  activities  of  the  debating  league, 
the  dramatic  club,  the  glee  club,  the  literary  society,  class 
business  and  class  entertaining  and  the  school  journal. 
The  debating  league  has  the  sympathy  of  most  pedagogs 
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and  so  has  the  literary  society.  The  dramatic  club  and  the 
glee  club  do  not  have  quite  the  respect  that  they  deserve 
as  beneficial  factors  in  education.  Yet  these  two  organiza¬ 
tions,  with  the  school  journal,  offer  the  child  the  best 
possible  chance  for  self-expression,  the  wisest  outlet  for 
pent  up  emotion  and  the  stormy  questioning  thoughts 
that  crowd  young  minds  as  well  as  old  ones.  Esthetic 
dancing  is  a  most  valuable  auxiliary.  The  organization 
of  the  class  offers  an  opportunity  for  training  in  parlia¬ 
mentary  law  and  the  publication  of  the  school  journal  will 
give  the  editors  of  it  a  drill  in  accuracy  (thru  proof-reading) 
and  promptness  (in  sending  in  copy)  that  is  most  desirable. 

If  the  journal  can  be  actually  printed  by  students  them¬ 
selves,  so  much  the  better! 

A  discussion  of  these  semi-social  activities  of  school 
life  is  not  complete,  nowadays  without  mention  of  the  “frat” 
or  Greek  letter  society.  Most  parents  and  most  teachers 
frown  upon  it,  and  yet,  wherever  it  exists,  it  has  a  wonder¬ 
ful  power  over  children.  For  this  reason  it  is  strange 
that  parents  and  teachers  do  not  really  study  it,  except  in 
a  superficial  way,  strange  that  they  do  not  see  in  the  “frat” 
system  a  living  part  of  human  sociology. 

In  discussing  the  “frat”  let  us  take  as  an  hypothesis  the 
thought  that  every  social  movement  which  enlists  the  love,, 
loyalty  and  enthusiasm  of  large  numbers  of  people,  adults  or 
children,  many  of  whom  are  lovable  and  efficient  people,, 
has  in  it  certain  elements  of  good  and  under  it  a  sufficient, 
reason  for  existence.  All  these  things  are  true  of  the  “frat.”' 
It  has  caught  the  heaits  of  multitudes  of  girls  and  boys,, 
many  of  them  bright,  lovable  and  efficient  girls  and  boys.. 
It  can  hold  their  devotion  during  most  of  the  years  of  adoles¬ 
cence,  apparently  by  force  of  a  piquant  mixture  of  fun,, 
mystery  and  absurdity.  It  behooves  us,  therefore,  to  find 
the  real  inwardness  of  it,  the  reason  for  its  existence,  and 
the  good  which  is  in  it,  so  that  we  may  attempt,  in  a  wise  - 
and  coherent  way,  to  penalize  its  objectionable  features, . 
instead  of  seeming  to  say  to  the  children,  “You  have  de-  - 
veloped  this  thing  yourselves,  and  you  like  it.  Therefore,^ 
it  is  wrong  and  you  shall  not  have  it.” 
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If  we  only  understood  the  theory  of  evolution  and  be¬ 
lieved  it,  and  could,  at  the  same  time,  read  history  thought¬ 
fully,  we  should  have  no  difficulty  in  finding  the  reason  for 
the  existence  of  the  “frat”  and  for  its  power.  The  children 
with  their  mystic  insignia,  grips,  pass-words,  initiations  and 
penalties  are  doing  what  the  grownup  people  did  some 
centuries  ago.  They  are  living  thru  the  ages  of  tribes  and 
caravans,  crusades  and  chivalry,  the  ages  when  safety  lay 
in  secrecy  and  a  close  bond  between  those  who  consorted 
together,  in  the  loyalty  of  a  small  group  and  its  adhesive¬ 
ness,  rather  than  in  the  solidarity  of  a  nation.  The  “frat” 
is  organized  friendship,  the  first  recognition  of  the  group 
in  l.  'e.  -It  is  so  close  akin,  in  some  ways,  to  the  “gang” 
of  our  large  cities,  that  one  might  almost  call  it  the  gang  of 
the  well-to-do. 

And  if  we  look  for  the  good  elements  in  it  we  shall  be 
certain  to  see  that  the  Greek  letter  society  does  teach  its 
members  to  cooperate  with  each  other,  to  be  true,  not  only 
to  single  individuals,  friends,  but  to  a  group  of  friends 
called  brothers  and  sisters,  after  the  fashion  of  the  cloisters 
and  the  Methodists,  to  act  within  the  group,  as  a  part  of  the 
group,  with  the  least  possible  friction,  and  a  certain  amount 
of  tact  and  gentleness.  The  officers,  and  the  members  of 
committees,  in  the  course  of  the  school  year  attend  to  an 
astonishing  amount  of  executive  business  and  make  numer¬ 
ous  astute  plans  which  are  not  without  value,  trivial  as 
they  may  seem  in  comparison  with  the  study  of  Latin 
roots  and  square  roots.  This  is  the  bright  side  of  the 
picture.  Let  us  see  what  can  be  said  on  the  other  side. 

To  sum  up  the  accusations  briefly  it  has  been  said  that 
“frats”  are  undemocratic,  selfish,  snobbish,  encouraging 
to  precocious  social  life,  vanity  in  dress  for  girls,  street 
corner  meetings  for  boys,  discouraging  to  real  effort  in 
school  and  the  cause  of  many  heartaches  for  those  who  do 
not  “get  a  bid.”  And  there  is  enough  truth  here  to  make  the 
accusations  serious.  But  there  are  certain  points  to  be 
remembered  in  dealing  with  the  situation. 

In  the  first  place,  children  must  be  led  to  the  formation 
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of  democratic  institutions.  We  should  not  expect  them 
to  be  democratic  of  their  own  initiative  because  mankind 
has  not  been.  Ages  of  experience  in  exclusion  taught  us 
the  beauty  of  inclusion.  And  children  do  not  Ihx 
a  life  of  democracy  and  are  not  governed  in  democratic 
ways,  perhaps  never  can  be.  Certainly  the  infant  must 
submit  to  a  positive  tyranny  in  order  to  live,  and  the  child 
passes  successively  thru  the  stages  of  despotism,  empire 
and  limited  monarchy  into  democracy,  just  as  the  race 
has  done.  Moreover,  when  children  enter  into  altruism 
it  must  be  thru  our  guidance,  or  thru  love,  or  thru  a  recogni¬ 
tion  of  the  claims  of  others,  not  in  the  power  of  the  natural 
man  sole  and  solitary.  And  it  may  well  be  that  this  group 
which  children  tend  to  form  at  a  certain  age  is,  or  could  I.e, 
made  the  first  step  away  from  selfish  individuation,  into 
the  very  altruism  for  which  we  long.  It  has  been  said 
that  children  are  naturally  selfish,  but  very  few  people 
would  say  that  children  are  naturally  snobbish,  for  snobbery , 
in  itself,  is  artificial,  and  the  result  of  artificialities.  When¬ 
ever  and  wherever  the  social  life  of  children  becomes 
snobbish,  or  forced,  or  precocious,  or  extravagant,  it  is  be¬ 
cause  the  social  life  of  the  grownup  people,  with  whom  the 
children  are  thrown,  values  and  emphasizes  these  things. 
For  in  matters  of  social  life  children  always  like  to  copy 
their  elders,  to  be  as  much  like  the  “grownups”  as  possible. 
If  then  snobbery,  and  ostentation  and  vanity  are  such  ugly 
things  that  they  can  not  be  associated  in  the  mind  with 
any  organization  for  children  without  making  the  organiza¬ 
tion  seem  offensive,  why  not  purge  them  away,  also,  from 
the  society  which  children  will  imitate,  and  do  more  to 
encourage  simple  and  cultural  pleasures  and  genuine  friend¬ 
liness? 

The  worst  accusation  which  can  be  brought  against  the 
“frat  system”  is  the  statement  that  it  causes  heartaches 
for  those  left  out.  And  when  we  inquire  “what  is  to  be 
done?”  the  greatest  difficulty  will  lie  in  this  problem  of 
minimizing  the  grief  of  the  excluded,  or  of  doing  away 
with  it  altogether.  Children  place  people  according  to 
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their  gifts,  and  like  and  like  are  pretty  certain  to  recognize 
e  ach  other.  Oil  and  vinegar  will  not  mingle,  with  or  without 
organization.  And  when  any  selected  group  is  once  formed 
it  comes  to  be  an  aristocracy,  and,  like  all  aristocracy,  a 
t  ifle  conceited.  But  much  could  be  done  to  great  advantage 
b/  a  further  grouping  of  children  according  to  their  needs 
and  interests,  so  that  no  one  group  should  be  too  prominent, 
and  also,  by  encouraging  the  different  groups  thus  formed 
to  cooperate,  to  do  things  foi  and  with  each  other,  so  that 
a  spirit  of  general  friendliness  might  obtain,  in  which  each 
child  might  find  the  right  atmosphere  and  stimulus.  Cer¬ 
tainly  it  would  be  wiser  for  parents  and  teachers  to  keep 
in  close  touch  with  the  activities  of  all  organized  groups, 

■  o  that  in  a  friendly  way  they  might  guide  and  direct  them, 
tb  m  it  is  for  them  to  let  children  “gang  their  ain  gait,” 
until  they  evolve  something  which  does  not  meet  with 
approval,  and  then  try  to  eradicate  it.  Any  organized 
group  is  a  force  to  be  reckoned  with,  even  if  the  members 
are  only  children  and  it  may  be  a  force  for  good  if  the  energy 
ti  ns  in  the  right  direction. 

For  years  the  policemen  of  large  cities  spent  weary 
hours  trying  to  “break  up”  gangs  of  mischief-making  boys 
whose  escapades  were  legion.  But  the  gangs  broken  up 
would  reunite,  and  driven  from  one  ward  would  reappear 
in  another  and  the  mischief  went  on.  Finally  came  a  few 
men  and  women  who  studied  the  gang  and  learned  to  under¬ 
stand  it.  They  were  wise  enough  to  realize  that  the  gangs 
were  made  up  of  the  really  clever  and  efficient  boys  of  the 
lower  classes  in  society,  boys  for  whom  adventure  had 
charms,  boys  who  could  be  heroes  and  worshipers  of  heroes, 
but  who  had  been  thwarted  or  left  to  their  own  devices 
too  long,  whose  energy  was  clamorous  for  an  outlet,  but 
had  been  misdirected.  These  men  and  women  did  not 
run  counter  to  the  gang  and  they  did  not  try  to  “break  it 
up.”  They  tried  to  use  it  for  reform  purposes  and  they 
have  usually  succeeded.  What  has  been  done  with  the 
gang,  could,  I  believe,  be  done  with  the  “frat.” 

The  real  trouble  has  been  that  we  have  concerned  our- 
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selves  too  little  with  the  social,  affectional,  expressive  and 
executive  side  of  the  child’s  education,  and  have  offered 
few  opportunities  along  these  lines  that  the  child  really 
values.  Whereas  our  schools  should  be  centers  intensely 
alive,  rich  in  all  such  ways. 

Education  is  the  sum  total  of  what  one  learns  about  life 
and  the  living  of  it.  Something  can  be  learned  in  the  class¬ 
room,  something  in  the  gymnasium,  and  athletic  field,, 
something  (later  on)  in  the  shop  or  factory,  and  very  much 
in  the  garden.  There  is  value  in  an  occasional  jollification 
in  which  many  children  take  part,  and  value  also  in  long,, 
long  talks  with  our  best  chums  that  are  like  no  other  talks 
in  all  our  lives. 

We  must  train  the  body  by  play,  athleticism  and  gym¬ 
nastics  and  the  mind  by  honest  work  to  an  enthusiasm  for 
related  facts  and  their  uses.  We  must  train  the  heart  by 
friendship  to  know  and  love  other  hearts  in  their  realities, 
so  that  we  shall  not  so  frequently  misunderstand  each  other. 
We  must  train  the  whole  spirit  to  pass  thru  our  daily  lives 
like  an  electric  current,  energizing  and  light-giving,  so  that 
the  individual  be  not  forever  dumb  and  balked  of  his  de¬ 
sires  and  purposes. 

When  boys  and  girls  are  taught  all  these  things  as  well 
as  the  three  “r’s,”  when  they  learn  to  move  among  their 
fellows  deftly,  freely,  gladly,  lovingly,  rubbing  off,  with  the 
least  possible  pain,  the  rough  comers  of  personality,  so  that 
fair  play  and  fair  work  more  generally  obtain  among  us, 
when  more  of  us,  everywhere,  have  sought  and  found  these 
inspirational  and  executive  values  in  education,  then  shall 
be  ushered  in  the  day  of  the  complete  person.  The  Knower, 
The  Sayer,  and  The  Doer,  made  one  in  the  individual 
citizen.  Marguerite  O.  B.  Wilkinson 

B.arb.\r.\,  Calif. 


IV 

THE  STUDY  OF  RELIGION  IN  THE  UNIVERSITY 

Historically  the  university,  as  we  know  it,  is  chiefly 
the  outgrowth  of  interest  in  the  study  of  religion,  or  to  be 
more  exact,  the  study  of  theology.  The  University  of  Paris, 
tho  antedated  by  Salerno  and  Bologna,  is  practically  “the 
mother  of  us  all”  as  respects  lineage  and  structure,  and 
Paris  began  as  a  school  of  theology. ‘  If,  as  has  been  said, 
an  institution  is  only  the  lengthened  shadow  of  a  man, 
the  university  man,  incontestably,  is  Abelard.  Rashdall, 
in  his  authoritative  work,  Universities  of  Europe  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  says  of  him,  “tho  not  in  any  strict  sense  the  founder, 
he  was  at  least  the  intellectual  progenitor  of  the  University 
of  Paris. And  this  great  teacher,  about  w'hom  scholars 
flocked  wherever  he  went,  who  has  been  called  a  university 
in  himself,  was  above  all  a  theologian.  “The  method  of 
inquiry  and  teaching,  of  which  he  was  the  originator,  was 
the  method  which  essentially  characterized  the  teaching  of 
the  Medieval  universities.”^ 

The  theological  impulse  which  Abelard  imparted  to  the 
University  of  Paris  continued  for  a  long  time  to  be  its  lead¬ 
ing  characteristic.  “The  University  became  known  as  the 
great  school  where  theology  was  studied  in  its  most  scien¬ 
tific  spirit.”  This  theological  inheritance  was  transmitted 
to  the  daughter  universities.  Oxford,  whose  origin  was, 
possibly,  due  to  the  migration  of  English  students  from 
Paris,  was  from  the  start  predominantly  theological. 
Cambridge,  tho  slow  in  development,  followed  suite.  At 
a  rectorial  election,  which  probably  marked  the  opening  of 
Prague  University,  there  were  five  masters  of  theology, 

'  “Paris  became  the  model  for  the  universities  of  Prance  north  of  the  Loire, 
for  the  great  majority  of  Central  Germany,  for  Oxford  and  for  Cambridge.’’ 
Kncyclopedia  Hritannica. — Article,  Universities,  9th  edition. 

-  Vol.  I,  p.  42. 

Encyclopedia  Hritannica,  9th  edition. 
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two  of  decrees,  one  of  medicine  and  several  of  arts.^  Heidel¬ 
berg,  the  oldest  of  existing  universities  in  Germany  proper, 
was  founded  with  theology  chiefly  and  explicitly  in  view,® 

The  leading  place  which  it  held  in  the  inception  of  the 
great  majority  of  the  medieval  universities,  theology  con¬ 
tinued  to  maintain.  Scholastic  theology,  in  its  best  period, 
was  by  no  means  the  mere  dreary  dialectic  that  it  has  been 
too  often  misrepresented  to  have  been.  On  the  contrary 
it  was,  as  described  by  Rashdall,  both  catholic  and  stimu¬ 
lating.  “The  intellectual  revolution  of  the  tw^elfth  and 
thirteenth  centuries  threw  open  to  the  student  the  whole 
range  of  Science  in  so  far  as  it  was  covered  by  the  newly 
discovered  treasures  of  Greek  science,  medicine,  and  philos¬ 
ophy,  and  by  the  monuments  of  ancient  Roman  juris¬ 
prudence.  Theology  remained  queen  of  the  sciences,  but 
a  grander  and  nobler  conception  of  theology  arose — a 
conception  which  the  modern  world,  alas,  has  all  but  lost. 
Theology  became  not  the  Chinese  Mandarin’s  poring  over 
sacred  texts,  but  the  architectonic  science  whose  office 
it  was  to  receive  the  results  of  all  other  sciences  and  combine 
them  into  an  organic  whole,  in  so  far  as  they  had  bearings 
on  the  supreme  questions  of  the  nature  of  God  and  of  the 
universe,  and  the  relation  of  man  to  both.  However 
much  the  actual  methods  and  systems  of  the  schoolmen 
fell  below  the  grandeur  of  their  ideal,  the  ideal  was  one 
which  cast  a  halo  of  sanctity  over  the  whole  cycle  of  knowl¬ 
edge.’’® 

What  was  the  effect  of  this  primacy  of  theology  in  the 
earlier  life  of  the  universities  of  Europe?  Perhaps  we  shall 
best  answer  this  question  by  dividing  it  and  asking,  first: 
Did  it  suppress  or  stimulate  other  university  studies? 
and  second:  Did  it  quicken  or  retard  the  movement  of 
religious  life? 

With  respect  to  the  study  of  the  classical  languages 

■'  Rashdall,  Universities  of  Europe,  Vol.  II,  p.  215. 

*  “  ‘Den  Christlichen  Glauben  mehren,  die  Bosheit  der  Ketzer  abvvehren’ 
sallte  ihre  wesentliche  Aufgabe  sein.  ”  Heidelberg,  Dr.  Th.  Lorentzen,  p.  95. 

*  Rashdall,  Universities  of  Europe,  Vol.  II,  p.  692. 
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and  literature,  or  what  was  once  technically  called  grammar, 
on  the  whole,  theology  seems  to  have  acted  as  an  incentive. 
The  fact  that  such  parts  of  Aristotle  as  were  known  and 
used  in  the  medieval  universities  were  in  Latin  translation, 
and  that  the  Church  Fathers  were  in  Latin,  of  course 
stimulated  the  study  of  that  language.  And  while  the 
theologians  frowned  upon  the  pagan  classics,  Virgil,  thru 
that  fortunate  passage  in  the  Bucolics,  and  Cicero,  for  his 
strikingly  Christian  sentiments,  were  tolerated  and  often 
warmly  approved.  In  the  14th  and  15th  centuries,  the 
fact  that  Greek  is  the  language  of  the  New  Testament 
became  one  of  the  chief  factors  in  furthering  and  extending 
the  Renaissance.  Reuchlin  was  a  university  master; 
Erasmus  was  in  close  touch  with  the  universities  and  Melanc- 
thon,  who  did  more  than  any  other  to  secure  for  the  study 
of  Greek  a  permanent  place  in  the  educational  system  of 
Europe,  was  a  professor  of  theology. 

The  question  of  the  effect  of  the  regnancy  of  theology 
upon  the  progress  of  natural  science  is  one  not  so  easily 
answered.  It  is  quite  gratuitous  to  assume,  as  is  sometimes 
done,  that  if  interest  had  not  been  so  intensely  concentrated 
upon  theology,  during  the  middle  ages,  it  would  have 
employed  itself  upon  the  investigation  of  nature.  It  is 
quite  probable  that  had  there  been  no  interest  in  theology, 
there  had  been  none  in  natural  science  either.  The  fact 
is  that  at  the  time  of  the  rise  and  early  development  of 
the  university  there  was  very  little  that  could  be  dignified 
by  the  name  of  natural  science.  Astronomy  was  two- 
thirds  astrology.  Medicine  had  its  own  famous  university 
at  Salerno  before  Paris  was  founded,  but  it  was  a  very 
crude  science.  When  interest  in  natural  science  finally 
sprang  up  in  the  university,  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether 
it  met  with  more  of  encouragement  or  of  opposition  on  the 
part  of  theology.  And  that  partly  for  the  reason  that 
most  of  the  early  men  of  science  were  also  theologians, 
or  at  least  churchmen.  Copernicus  was  a  professor  at 
Rome  when  he  formulated  his  system,  and  a  priest  when 
he  published  it.  Galileo  was  a  loyal  churchman.  Roger 
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Bacon  was  an  acute  and  learned  scholastic.  Clearly  it 
is  an  unwarranted  and  misleading  perversion  to  call  the 
contest  between  these  men  and  their  opponents  a  warfare 
of  science  against  theology.  It  was  rather  a  warfare  of 
theologians  opposed  to  natural  science  against  thologians 
devoted  to  it,  of  narrow  theologians  against  progressive 
theologians.  It  was  in  the  universities,  as  a  rule,  that 
most  of  the  open-minded,  scientific,  progressive  work  was 
done,  both  in  theology  and  in  natural  science.  The  perse¬ 
cution  came  mainly  from  a  society  formed  outside  of  the 
universities,  the  Dominicans,  whose  espionage  introduced  v 
a  divisive  element  into  the  life  of  the  university.  It  is 
too  true  that  the  literal  interpretation  of  the  Bible  erected 
a  barrier  in  the  way  of  science,  but  that  was  the  fault 
neither  of  the  Bible  itself,  nor  of  theology  as  such,  but  of 
a  school  of  interpretation,  dogmatic,  ecclesiastical  and 
conservative. 

Of  the  beneficent  effect  of  university  theology  upon  the 
religious  life  there  can  be  no  question.  Where  there  is 
no  vision  the  people  perish.  Without  intellectual  activity 
there  can  be  no  normal  spiritual  life.  A  religion  with  a 
decadent  or  inert  theology  is  bound  to  lose  its  hold.  The 
ascendency  given  to  theology  in  the  university  kept  the 
best  minds  of  the  age  engaged  upon  it  and  reacted  advan¬ 
tageously  upon  religious  life.  In  saying  this,  I  am  not 
unmindful  of  the  danger  of  divorce  between  the  intellectual 
and  spiritual  life  which  this  specialization  involved,  of  the 
wastefulness  and  utter  futility  of  much  of  the  abstract 
theologizing  of  the  days  when  theology  was  in  the  saddle, 
of  the  wicked  neglect  of  vital  issues  and  immediate  needs, 
in  the  pursuit  of  speculative  will-o-the- wisps.  These 
dangers  were  richly  realized  in  the  scholastic  period  and  in 
Protestant  periods  since,  and  justly  have  the  sins  and 
follies  of  theology  been  punished — witness  her  present 
-degradation — and  none  to  blame  but  herself.  Who  can 
stand  in  the  day  of  temptation?  Who  can  withstand  the 
allurements  of  power?  And  yet,  in  spite  of  all  this,  univer¬ 
sity  theology,  in  so  far  as  it  has  done  its  work  earnestly 
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and  honestly,  has  accomplished  an  inestimable  service 
in  Christian  leadership. 

Let  us  begin  with  scholasticism  itself.  Subtracting  from 
its  output  all  that  is  irrelevant,  fantastic,  church-bound, 
there  remains — especially  in  the  work  of  Thomas  Aquinas — 
a  theological  and  philosophical  system,  which — in  spite 
of  its  intolerable  exaltation  of  the  Church  and  of  Scripture — 
in  perspicuity,  in  scope,  in  consistency,  in  power,  has  been 
the  admiration  of  every  age  since.  It  was  in  the  attempt 
to  transfer  it  to  another  age  that  the  wrong  was  done. 

When  scholasticism  weakened  and  fell,  the  same  source 
produced  another  and  better,  tho  still  inadequate^ 
system.  From  the  university,  far  more  than  is  generally 
recognized,  sprang  not  only  the  Reformation  theology  but 
the  Reformation  itself.  It  was  as  Rector  of  the  University 
of  Prague  that  John  Huss  set  up  the  standard  of  freedom 
from  existing  church  tyranny  and  abuses.  At  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Basel,  Zwingli  acquired  that  breadth  of  outlook 
and  freedom  of  spirit  which  made  him  the  leader  of  the 
Swiss  Reformation.  Above  all,  it  was  as  professor  in  the 
University  of  Wittenberg  that  Dr.  Martin  Luther,  man  of 
the  people  and  university  scholar,  backed  by  the  prestige 
of  his  office,  as  well  as  by  popular  support,  made  his  historic 
stand  against  the  Powers  that  be.  It  was  in  the  form  of 
theses  that  he  presented  his  remonstrances,  and  in  disputa¬ 
tions  that  he  won  his  case.  As  his  associate  in  the  same 
university,  the  wise  and  scholarly  Melancthon  wrought 
out  a  theology  that  met  the  needs  of  the  time.  These 
were  all  men  of  learning  as  well  as  men  of  the  hour,  theo¬ 
logians  as  well  as  patriots,  in  touch  with  books,  as  well 
as  with  the  people.  In  them  we  see  theology  in  action. 
By  its  fruit  it  shall  be  known. 

Nor  is  this  the  whole  story  of  the  service  which  the  uni¬ 
versities  have  rendered  to  religious  progress.  When  the 
vigor  and  earnestness  of  the  reformation  in  Germany  had 
spent  itself  and  the  church  had  fallen  into  formalism  and 
orthodoxism,  it  was  from  a  university  (Leipsic)  that  a 
fresh  outburst  of  religious  piety  sprang.  Seeking  a  church 
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home^  it  built  for  itself  a  new  university  (Halle)  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  propagate  itself  by  teaching.  Pietism  had  a 
theology  as  well  as  a  pedagogy;  but  unhappily,  theology  is 
seldom  recognized  in  its  simple  garments;  it  is  only  in  the 
conventional  and  stately  garb  that  covers  up  its  true  form 
that  it  wins  recognition,  and  then  only  its  wrappings  are 
understood,  not  itself. 

In  England,  too,  the  university  had  a  large  share  in  the 
reformation.  Wycliff  was  a  great  Oxford  schoolman,  as 
Rashdall  points  out,  adding  that  it  was  his  “prestige  as 
a  schoolman  that  gave  so  much  weight  to  the  reform 
movement  which  he  had  inaugurated.^  He,  too,  was  a 
scholar  reformer.  The  greatness  of  his  learning  did  not 
prevent  his  making  contact  with  the  “poor  priests”  and 
thru  them  with  the  common  people. 

Moreover,  the  two  great  movements  which  later  resusci¬ 
tated  the  expiring  religious  life  of  England,  Wesleyanism 
and  Tractarianism,  both  germinated  in  Oxford  and  each 
was  a  theological  as  well  as  a  practical  movement.  Cam¬ 
bridge,  too,  was  the  center  of  a  great  religious  awakening, 
Puritanism,  noble  in  motive  and  virile  in  action,  however 
extreme  in  application  and  mistaken  in  perspective. 

If  we  seek  a  more  recent  service  which  the  university 
theologians  have  rendered,  we  find  it  in  the  higher  criticism 
which  has  given  to  the  world  for  the  first  time  a  true  knowl¬ 
edge,  and  a  true  appreciation,  of  the  Bible.  If  this  work 
has  been  one-third  destruction  it  has  been  two-thirds 
construction;  if  it  has  overthrown  toppling  superstructures, 
it  has  also  laid  firm  foundations.  The  wholesome  effect 
of  this  reconstruction  upon  religious  life  will  be  realized 
only  in  the  future.  How  largely,  almost  wholly,  the  higher 
criticism  is  the  product  of  the  theological  faculties  of  Ger¬ 
man,  English,  Scotch  and  American  universities  it  is  need¬ 
less  to  point  out. 

Finally  as  scholasticism,  the  new  theology  of  its  day,  was. 
the  offspring  of  the  medieval  universities,  so  the  new 
theology  of  our  time  owes  its  parentage  and  development. 

’  Universities  of  Europe,  Vol.  II,  p.  538. 
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mainly  to  the  modern  university  and  theological  seminary. 
Berlin,  Jena,  Heidelberg  in  Germany,  Cambridge  and  Ox¬ 
ford  in  England,  Edinburgh  in  Scotland,  Harvard  Divinity 
School,  Andover  and  Union  Seminaries  in  America — these 
have  been  the  centers  of  untrammelled  thought  and  free 
expression  where  the  newer  and  larger  conceptions  of 
Christianity  have  been  nurtured.  Say  what  one  may  of 
the  one-sidedness,  the  rashness,  the  incoherence  of  much 
that  goes  under  the  name  of  the  new  theology,  and  of  the 
confusion  and  upheaval  which  it  has  caused,  its  leading 
intuitions  and  readjustments  are  every  day  gaining  ground 
and  give  assurance  of  rich  fruitfulness  in  the  religious  life 
of  the  days  to  come. 

And  yet,  with  all  the  invaluable  results  which  theology 
has  accomplished  in  its  honored  place  in  the  life  of  the 
university,  and  with  all  that  it  is  still  doing  for  and  thru 
the  university,  relatively  it  has  continually  lost  ground, 
and  that  with  great  rapidity,  in  the  last  few  decades. 
Other  departments  have  more  and  more  crowded  in  upon 
its  domain.  Interest  has  shifted  from  it.  Philosophy 
has  appropriated  much  of  its  sphere  and  many  of  its  prob¬ 
lems.  It  has  itself,  to  a  large  degree,  lost  heart.  Who 
is  now  so  poor  to  do  it  reverence  ?  And  at  last  many  Amer¬ 
ican  universities  have  been  founded  in  which  it  has  no 
place  nor  part.  The  idol  of  the  early  university  has  fallen. 

Let  us  not  be  deceived  by  this  wide-spread  disesteem, 
nor  by  our  purely  American  perspective,  into  thinking 
that  in  the  universities  of  the  world-at-large,  theology  has 
already  dropt  into  an  insignificant  place,  or  is  likely  to  be¬ 
come  an  extinct  study.  One  has  but  to  visit  some  of  the 
leading  universities  of  Europe  to  have  this  notion  corrected. 
Theology  still  ranks  as  one  of  the  leading  departments  in 
many  of  the  greatest  universities  of  Europe,  and  the  theo¬ 
logical  faculties  number  among  their  members  many  of  the 
most  distinguished  and  popular  professors.  In  England 
and  Scotland,  to  decry  theology  in  the  precincts  of  a  uni¬ 
versity  would  be  like  defaming  the  King  himself.  Even 
in  the  three  most  venerable  American  universities.  Harvard, 
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Yale,  and  Princeton,  all  originally  founded  primarily  for 
the  training  of  ministers,  theology  still  holds  up  its  head, 
protected  by  the  university  authorities,  tho  many  stones 
are  flung  at  it. 

Thus  we  are  brought  face  to  face  with  the  question: 
Has  theology  any  essential  place  in  the  true  university? 
If  so,  what  place? 

I  shall  take  the  ground  that  it  has  an  essential  and  vital 
place  in  the  university,  and  that  for  a  double  reason,  first, 
because  of  its  inherent  and  perpetual  human  interest,  and 
second,  as  involving  preparation  for  a  profession,  and 
thus  requiring  a  professional  school  that  is  most  naturally 
and  properly  associated  with  a  university. 

(i)  As  a  subject  of  inherent  and  inexhaustible  human 
interest  and  value,  theology  should  have  an  honorable 
and  permanent  place  among  university  studies.  Religion 
has  always  been,  and  is  bound  to  be,  a  crucial  factor  in 
human  life.  This  position  has  been  strongly  assailed  by 
positivism  and  agnosticism,  but  as  strongly  re-established 
by  psychology  and  by  the  history  of  religion.  The  form 
of  religion  may  change,  must  change,  but  the  essence  of  it 
remains  the  same,  and  whatever  is  vitally  related  to  human 
life  and  welfare  should  be  a  subject  of  study  and  interpreta¬ 
tion. 

‘But,’  it  will  be  said,  ‘granted  that  religion  is  an  important 
factor  in  human  life,  still  its  nature  is  subtle  and  mysterious, 
its  problems  elusive  and  remote,  and  not  amenable  to 
scientific  investigation  and  unprejudiced  consideration  as 
are  other  university  subjects.’  There  is  a  measure  of  truth 
here.  It  is  quite  true  that  the  criteria  of  truth  in  the  realm 
of  religion  are  quite  different  from  those  of  physical  science^ 
But  that  does  not  invalidate  them.  In  their  own  order 
and  method,  the  tests  of  spiritual  truth  are  quite  as  scien¬ 
tific  as  are  those  of  chemistry  or  mathematics.  It  will  be 
a  day  of  defeat  and  loss  for  the  university  if  it  ever  becomes 
confined  to  any  one  province  of  truth,  or  to  any  one  method 
of  investigation.  That  is  not  the  true  university  spirit, 
but  the  spirit  of  scholasticism  in  its  decadence,  the  spirit 
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of  dogmatism  and  of  the  inquisition.  All  forms  of  truth 
should  be  given  a  home  in  the  university  and  all  truth- 
methods  that  are  rational,  honest  and  impartial.  To 
ostracize  all  that  can  be  dubbed  speculative  from  the  uni¬ 
versity  is  unscholarly.  It  was  Huxley,  of  all  men,  who, 
in  his  Aberdeen  University  address,  said :  “Men  are  beginning 
once  more  to  awake  to  the  fact  that  matters  of  belief  and 
matters  of  speculation  are  of  absolutely  infinite  practical 
importance.” 

Moreover,  the  study  of  theology  possesses  cultural  value, 
provided  it  is  pursued  as  a  study  and  not  as  a  process  of 
mental  imprisonment.  Nothing  broadens  and  elevates 
the  mind  more  than  a  free  and  reverent  study  of  ultimate 
reality  and  the  life  of  the  spirit,  just  as  nothing  more  cramps 
and  belittles  than  the  slavish  acceptance  of  a  conventional 
theology  dogmatically  administered.  Let  a  student  come 
to  these  great  subjects  with  open  and  alert  mind  and  he 
will  find  them  replete  with  interest,  and  mentally  stimu¬ 
lating  and  expansive. 

Here  we  meet  with  some  confusion — arising  out  of  the 
uncertain  line  of  demarcation  between  theology  and  phil¬ 
osophy.  Theology,  so  named,  has  never  been  taught, 
apart  from  professional  education,  in  any  American  uni¬ 
versity  or  college.  And  yet,  under  the  titles  moral  phil¬ 
osophy  and  theism,  a  considerable  and  an  exceedingly  pro¬ 
ductive  study  has  been  made,  in  every  college  and  university 
of  the  New  England  type,  of  two  of  the  most  vital  parts 
of  theology,  namely,  the  nature  of  man  and  of  God.  The 
great  majority  of  the  alumni  of  these  institutions  would, 
probably,  testify  warmly  to  the  value  of  this  part  of  their 
college  course,  most  of  them  perhaps  on  account  of  the 
teacher,  rather  than  the  subject;  but  teacher  and  subject 
are  not  so  easily  divorced.  One  has  only  to  recall  the  names 
of  James  McCosh  at  Princeton,  Mark  Hopkins  at  Williams, 
Julius  Seeley  at  Amherst,  James  Marsh  at  Vermont,  Eliphalet 
Nott  at  Union,  Timothy  Dwight  at  Yale,  and  later,  Garman 
at  Amherst,  Bowne  at  Boston  University,  Bascom  at 
Wisconsin,  and  others  still  among  us  like  Royce  and  Palmer 
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at  Harvard,  and  Howison  at  California.  These  men  in 
their  teaching  have  all  been  deeply  grounded  in  Christian 
faith  and  two-thirds  of  what  they  taught  is  theology, 
or,  at  least,  based  upon  it. 

There  is  no  serious  objection  to  classing  theological  study 
under  the  title  of  moral  philosophy,  or  theism,  or  meta¬ 
physics,  but  there  is  no  occasion  to  imagine  that  it  is, 
therefore,  something  other  than  theology.  By  this  it  is 
not  meant  that  all  philosophy  is  theology.  I,  for  one,  am 
quite  ready  to  rank  philosophy  as  theoretically  the  broader 
discipline,  and  recognizing  as  its  three  divisions,  episte¬ 
mology,  ontology  and  ethics  to  subsume  theism  under  on¬ 
tology  and  thus  to  recognize  the  sphere  of  philosophy  and 
theology  as  having  a  certain  area  in  common.®  The  matter 
of  nomenclature  does  not  greatly  signify.  The  main  thing 
is  to  recognize  the  desirability  of  retaining  in  both  our 
university  and  college  curriculums  the  study  of  ultimate 
truth  in  some  form — a  study  which  there  is,  at  present, 
a  strong  tendency  to  drop.  To  this  may  well  be  added 
(as  in  fact  they  are  being  added  in  many  universities) 
the  history  of  religion,  church  history,  and  Biblical  litera¬ 
ture.  These  constitute,  as  will  be  readily  seen,  the  elements 
of  a  regular  theological  course.  Their  inclusion  in  univer¬ 
sity  study  would  be  justified,  however,  solely  because  of 
their  inherent  interest  and  value. 

(2)  The  university  ought  also,  logically  and  consist¬ 
ently  (at  least  some  universities  ought),  to  provide  a  grad¬ 
uate  school  for  the  ministry,  just  as  for  law,  medicine  and 
teaching.  Otherwise  this  profession  is  in  danger  of  falling 
below  the  standard  of  the  other  professions.  There  is 
something  uncongenial  in  treating  the  ministry  as  a  pro¬ 
fession,  yet,  tho  more  than  a  profession,  it  is  a  profession 
also  and  must  have  its  training,  its  tests,  its  standards, 
its  schools.  As  long  as  professional  schools  for  the  ministry 
are  required,  the  conviction  is  growing  that  on  the  whole 
it  is  best  that  they  should  be,  in  this  country  as  they  are 

*  Of  course  theology,  as  comprizing  a  group  of  studies  pursued  in  a  separate 
institution  or  department,  is  another  and  larger  use  of  the  term. 
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abroad,  closely  attached  to  the  university.  Logically, 
this  school  should  be  undenominational. 

Most  of  the  older  and  more  renowned  theological  schools 
in  America — Andover,  Union,  Hartford,  Meadville,  Drew, 
Auburn,  Rochester — were  founded  as  independent  insti¬ 
tutions.  A  few,  like  Harvard,  Yale  and  Princeton  Divinity 
Schools,  that  at  Boston  University,  and  later  the  Chicago 
University  Divinity  School,  were  constituted  university 
departments.  It  is  significant  that  the  latter  type  seems 
to  have  won  the  approval  of  the  Zeitgeist.  One  of  the  most 
marked  recent  developments  in  theological  education 
is  the  voluntary  migration  of  several  of  the  independent 
institutions  to  universities.  Andover  has  removed  to 
Cambridge  and  affiliated  itself  with  Harvard,  Union  has 
moved  up- town  and  allied  itself  with  Columbia,  Pacific 
Seminary  has  removed  to  Berkeley  and  sought  alliance 
with  the  University  of  California,  and  now  Meadville  is 
considering  a  similar  move.  This  feeling  on  the  part  of 
the  seminary,  that  it  needs  the  university,  has  been  met  by 
a  corresponding  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  university  that 
it  needs  the  theological  school.  The  alliance  seems  to  be 
in  all  respects  a  happy  one.  It  is  not  that  a  theological 
school  cannot  exist  and  maintain  its  standards  and  numbers 
apart  from  the  university,  just  as  Andover  and  Union  did 
for  so  many  years,  and  as  Haitford  and  Drew  and  Auburn 
and  other  institutions  arc  doing  today,  but  the  broadening 
of  the  seminary  curriculum  and  the  need  of  university 
facilities  make  it  increasingly  difficult.  Moreover,  the 
university  atmosphere  and  fellowship  and  opportunity 
are  stimulating.  It  is  the  working  of  the  same  instinct  of 
getting  together  which  created  the  first  universities.  Learn¬ 
ing  loves  company  and  profits  by  it.  The  connection  of 
the  theological  school  with  the  university  does  not  need  to 
be,  perhaps,  as  close  and  as  strictly  defined  as  that  of  the 
other  professional  schools — provided  the  method  and  spirit 
and  standards  of  the  university  permeate  it — but  there 
should  be  close  affiliation. 

‘But,’  it  will  be  asked,  ‘should  not  the  institutions  that 
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train  men  for  the  ministry  of  the  churches  be  in  close  con¬ 
tact  with  the  churches?’  Assuredly.  But  the  relation 
should  be,  as  the  President  of  one  of  our  oldest  seminaries 
has  recently  defined  it,  “a  partnership.”  “As  a  matter 
of  fact,  neither  the  church  nor  the  seminary  is  the  creature 
of  the  other.  Neither  one  is  likely  to  continue  to  exist 
in  continued  power  and  efficiency  without  the  other.  They 
are  mutually  indispensable  peers  and  allies.”®  It  is  dis¬ 
astrous  for  a  theological  school  to  be  under  the  control 
of  the  churches.  It  is  equally  disastrous  for  it  to  be  alien¬ 
ated  from  the  churches.  Affiliation  with  the  university 
is  no  reason  whatever  for  separation  from  the  churches. 
It  should  serve  rather  to  bring  the  churches  and  uni¬ 
versities  nearer  together,  to  their  mutual  profit. 

To  sum  up:  The  honorable  place  which  theology  has 
held  in  the  history  of  the  university  raises  a  strong  pre¬ 
sumption  that  in  some  form  it  deserves  a  permanent  and 
not  unworthy  place  in  the  university  of  today  and  of  the 
future.  Institutions  may  well  alter,  enlarge,  revise,  their 
objects  and  methods — otherwise  they  would  be  dead, 
not  living  bodies — but  to  abandon  completely  their  original 
subjects  of  study  not  only  breaks  the  continuity  of  develop¬ 
ment,  but  suggests  the  loss  of  the  originating  purpose 
itself.  In  the  case  of  the  university,  this  constitutive  idea 
seems  to  have  been  to  give  thoro  and  scientific  study  to 
what  was  conceived  to  be  the  main  interest  of  human  society 
— religion.  Granted  that  this  issue  was  somewhat  narrowly 
conceived,  and  that,  in  the  course  of  natural  development, 
other  interests  and  purposes  rightly  claimed  an  ever-in-. 
creasing  place  in  the  university  field,  that  hardly  warrants 
the  ousting  of  the  original  occupant.  The  form  and  char¬ 
acter  of  the  theology  must,  of  course,  advance  and  the  uni¬ 
versity  itself  should  lead  that  advance;  the  name  of  the 
science  itself  may  be  changed,  but  the  study  of  such  subjects 
as  Fichte  and  Hegel  taught  at  the  University  of  Jena, 
and  Schliermacher  and  Pfleiderer  at  Berlin,  and  Caird  and 
Green  at  Oxford,  and  Westcott  and  Lightfoot  at  Cambridge, 

®  Report  of  the  National  Council  of  Congregational  Churches,  iQio,  p.  ii6. 
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can  hardly  pass  out  of  the  university  and  have  it  remain 
in  the  highest  sense  a  university. 

No  subject,  however,  can  maintain  its  place  in  the  uni¬ 
versity  simply  upon  the  strength  of  precedent  and  tradi¬ 
tion.  Theological  science  must  be  able  to  justify  itself 
as  possest  of  a  deep  and  genuine  human  interest  and 
value.  That  interest  and  value  would  be  indubitable 
were  it  not  that  a  burlesque  of  theology,  a  sort  of  theologism, 
has  been  substituted  in  the  popular  mind  for  theology 
itself  and  created  a  prejudice  against  it.  What  is  theology? 
It  is  simply  our  thought  of  ultimate  reality.  Put  in  simplest 
terms,  it  is  our  answ'er  to  the  questions:  What  are  we? 
What  are  we  here  for?  What  is  truth,  life,  freedom,  faith, 
God?  Every  man  has  a  theology  of  some  sort.  It  matters 
not  a  little  whether  it  be,  in  the  language  of  Spencer’s 
definition  of  evolution,  an  indefinite,  incoherent,  homo¬ 
geneity,  or  a  definite,  coherent  heterogeneity;  whether  it 
be  blank  confusion,  or  a  set  of  inherited  notions,  or  a  body 
of  rational  and  working  convictions. 

As  for  the  interest  of  the  subject,  it  is  hardly  conceivable 
that  man,  so  long  as  he  remains  man,  will  fail  to  be  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  ultimate  problems  of  his  existence.  There 
is,  to  be  sure,  a  singular  apathy  upon  these  subjects  at  the 
present  time,  but  it  is  difficult  to  think  that  this  is  more 
than  a  temporary  weariness,  a  sort  of  recess  hour  in  the 
great,  unfinished,  and  on  the  whole  educative,  task  of  find¬ 
ing  our  bearings  on  this  great  sea  of  life.  Some  minds 
are  always  at  this  task,  and  the  rest  will  sooner  or  later 
grow  tired  of  play  and  turn  to  it  again.  For  no  man  who  has 
come  to  himself  imagines  that  we  are  here  simply  to  get 
a  livelihood,  to  gain  or  to  govern,  to  exploit  continents  or 
build  airships  or  construct  canals.  These  things  are  all 
in  the  day’s  work  and  play,  but  they  do  not  touch  the 
real  heart  of  life,  where  our  deepest  interests  lie. 

It  behooves  those  who  cherish  the  ideal  to  do  their  utmost 
to  see  that  the  study  of  the  ultimate  truths  which  lie  at  the 
foundation  of  the  spiritual  life,  in  the  interest  of  which 
the  parent  universities  were  founded,  which  have  been  the 
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source  of  inner  power  and  progress,  and  in  the  furtherance 
of  which  the  universities  have  hitherto  had  so  honorable 
a  part,  are  not  lost  to  sight  amid  the  confusion  of  the 
more  immediate  and  robust,  tho  not  more  vital,  interests 
that  are  claiming  more  and  more  room  in  our  eager  modern 
life.  John  Wright  Buckham 

P.\ciFic  Theological  Seminary 
Berkeley,  Calif. 
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METHODS  OF  ASCERTAINING  AND  APPORTIONING 
COST  OF  INSTRUCTION  IN  UNIVERSITIES* 

We  have  all  been  asked  at  various  times  what  is  the- 
average  expense  of  educating  our  students;  and  we  have 
seldom  been  able  to  give  a  satisfactory  answer.  We  can 
tell  approximately  how  much  it  costs  to  run  the  university 
as  a  whole.  We  can  say,  with  somewhat  less  degree  of 
accuracy,  how  much  it  costs  to  run  each  of  the  different 
departments.  But  when  we  try  to  determine  how  much 
of  this  cost  is  for  instruction  and  how  much  for  research,, 
or  which  of  the  different  elements  are  directly  chargeable 
to  the  presence  of  students  and  which  are  general  or  fixt 
charges  independent  of  the  numbers  of  the  student  body, 
we  find  that  we  have  few  data  and  still  fewer  principles- 
on  which  to  base  a  reply. 

With  a  view  of  ascertaining  what  had  been  done  either 
to  collect  cost  statistics  or  to  prepare  the  way  for  their 
intelligent  use,  a  schedule  of  questions  was  sent  to  the  differ¬ 
ent  members  of  the  Association.  I  shall  take  the  liberty 
of  reading  a  portion  of  this  schedule  of  questions,  because 
they  show  in  concrete  form  some  of  the  difficulties  that  lie 
before  us. 

a.  Which  of  the  expenditures  of  your  institution  arc  considered  part 
of  the  cost  of  education  of  the  student  and  which,  if  any,  are  regarded  as 
“indirect”  or  “overhead”  charges,  not  to  be  thus  apportioned? 

b.  Do  you  count  the  whole  salary  of  your  teaehing  staff  as  cost  of  educa¬ 
tion,  or  do  you  set  aside  part  as  cost  of  research?  In  the  latter  case,  on  what 
principle  do  you  make  the  division? 

c.  In  estimating  the  expense  of  education,  do  you  use  as  a  unit  the  student, 
or  the  hour  of  class-room  work,  or  some  other  unit?  In  other  words,  do  you 
divide  the  total  cost  of  a  department  by  the  number  of  students  enrolled  in 
that  department,  in  order  to  get  the  average  expense  per  student;  or  do  you 
divide  the  total  cost  by  the  number  of  hours  of  instruction  given,  in  order  to 

*  A  paper  read  at  the  meeting  of  the  Association  of  American  Universities^ 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  November  8,  1912. 
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get  the  expense  per  hour,  and  make  up  the  totals  for  the  several  students  on 
the  basis  of  hours  of  instruction  received? 

(i.  Have  you  found  any  satisfactory  means  of  differentiating  the  cost  of 
instruction  of  those  students  who  take  large  amounts  of  laboratory  work 
and  small  amounts  of  class-room  work  from  that  of  other  students  in  the  same 
department  ? 

From  the  replies  to  these  questions  it  appeared  that  nine 
of  the  members  of  the  Association — Catholic,  Columbia, 
Johns  Hopkins,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Minnesota,  Mis¬ 
souri,  Nebraska — had  made  no  attempt  to  ascertain  and 
apportion  costs;  and  so  far  as  formal  action  is  concerned, 
the  same  thing  may  fairly  be  said  of  Cornell,  Leland  Stan¬ 
ford,  and  Michigan.  Of  the  ten  universities  that  remain, 
two — Wisconsin  and  Pennsylvania — have  made  some  prog¬ 
ress  in  the  classification  of  their  expenses  but  have  not 
attempted  to  apportion  them  among  the  students.  Four 
—Clark,  Indiana,  Princeton  and  Virginia— have  from  time 
to  time  made  attempts  to  apportion  the  per  capita  cost 
among  the  students,  but  without  adequate  differentiation 
or  classification  of  expenditures.  The  remaining  four — 
California,  Chicago,  Harvard  and  Yale — have  made  some¬ 
what  more  serious  efforts  to  deal  with  the  problem;  but 
even  these  four  are  far  from  having  achieved  any  definitive 
results  or  from  laying  down  any  general  principles  which 
can  guide  us  in  its  solution. 

California,  thru  its  Professor  of  Finance  and  Statistics, 
Dr.  Plehn,  has  made  a  careful  estimate  of  the  average 
annual  cost  to  the  University  occasioned  by  the  presence 
of  the  students.  In  reaching  this  result.  Professor  Plehn 
has  separated,  with  some  care,  the  general  expenses  of  ad¬ 
ministration  and  of  research  from  the  specific  expenses 
chargeable  to  instruction;  but  he  has  not  gone  into  a  de¬ 
tailed  study  of  the  different  costs  for  students  in  the  different 
departments.  His  result  is  simply  a  general  average  for 
the  University.  Chicago  has  taken  the  whole  problem 
roughly  for  its  own  information,  and  undoubtedly  has  in¬ 
teresting  data  in  hand;  but  it  has  not  published  its  results 
nor  has  it  gone  into  any  of  the  difficult  problems  of  appor¬ 
tionment.  Its  motto  appears  to  have  been  like  that  of  the 
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theologian  expounding  Scripture  to  his  class,  who  said, 
“This  text  contains  an  undoubted  difficulty.  Let  us  face 
it  boldly  and  pass  on  to  the  next  verse.”  Yale  has  used 
pretty  nearly  the  same  methods  as  Chicago,  and  has  published 
a  general  estimate  of  per  capita  cost  in  its  Treasurer’s 
Report;  but  the  statistical  units  are  all  too  large  and  the 
results  correspondingly  unsatisfactory.  Harv^ard  has  made 
elaborate  and  excellent  preparations  for  the  collection  of 
data,  and  will  soon  be  in  a  position  to  know  with  a  good 
deal  of  accuracy  the  relative  expense  of  different  courses 
and  different  kinds  of  teaching;  but  the  Harvard  office 
has  apparently  not  faced,  and  has  certainly  not  settled, 
some  of  the  chief  difficulties  which  will  arise  when  it  begins 
to  use  the  data  thus  collected  in  connection  with  any  but 
the  narrowest  problems. 

With  so  few  data  before  us  for  purposes  of  comparison, 
and  with  those  that  we  have  so  unsatisfactory,  I  shall  not 
try  to  determine  what  is  the  actual  cost  of  conducting  dif¬ 
ferent  departments  or  of  instructing  students  in  different 
lines.  I  shall  content  myself  with  indicating  some  of  the 
conditions  which  govern  the  solution  of  our  problems  and 
some  of  the  rules  which  should  guide  us  in  the  gathering  and 
grouping  of  statistics  for  that  purpose.  That  we  must 
collect  some  such  statistics  and  do  it  soon  is,  I  think,  a 
foregone  conclusion.  I  believe  that  the  business  of  collegiate 
education  is,  as  a  whole,  economically  and  efficiently  con¬ 
ducted,  but  we  can  make  it  still  more  efficient  and  economical 
by  a  well  arranged  system  of  cost  accounting. 

Elements  to  he  included  in  total  cost 

The  total  cost  of  running  a  university  is  ordinarily  as¬ 
sumed  to  be  represented  by  its  annual  current  expenditure 
— salaries,  instruction,  property,  etc.;  excluding,  of  course, 
all  expenditures  for  the  purchase  of  real  estate  and  the 
construction  of  permanent  buildings.  But  the  total  cost 
is  really  somewhat  greater  than  this.  It  should  include 
a  charge  for  interest  and  depreciation  of  buildings  used  for 
educational  purposes. 
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There  are  two  reasons  why  these  charges  have  not  been 
included  in  the  past.  Many  universities,  particularly  in 
the  East,  have  found  it  difficult  to  place  a  valuation  on 
their  buildings  and  other  parts  of  their  fixt  educational 
plant.  Harvard  has  at  times  definitely  avowed  the  policy 
of  treating  buildings  given  to  the  University  for  educational 
purposes  as  having  no  commercial  value.  This  is  a  con¬ 
venient  position  to  take  when  a  state  legislature  tries  to 
tax  an  educational  institution — a  difficulty  which  some 
of  us  feel  in  the  East  and  from  which  our  Western  brethren 
are  happily  exempt.  This  policy  also  undoubtedly  tends 
to  simplify  university  bookkeeping.  Another  reason  why 
the  value  of  plant  has  been  ignored  in  estimating  the  cost 
of  university  education  is  that  the  interest  and  depreciation 
on  its  buildings  is  not  an  expense  properly  chargeable  to 
the  student.  Interest  and  depreciation  runs  on  whether 
there  are  five  students  or  five  thousand  in  attendance. 
If  we  were  to  assume  that  the  cost  of  a  university  and  the 
aggregate  costs  chargeable  to  the  different  students  were 
identical,  we  should  be  forced  to  omit  interest  and  deprecia¬ 
tion  from  our  list  of  current  charges.  But  if  we  recognize 
frankly,  as  we  should,  that  the  total  or  aggregate  cost  is 
greater  than  the  costs  which  can  be  apportioned  to  the 
several  students — in  other  words,  that  there  is  in  the  ac¬ 
counting  of  any  university  a  large  amount  of  undistributed 
overhead  charges — we  are  justified  in  including  interest 
and  depreciation  of  educational  plant  in  the  total  expense. 

For  this  purpose  the  land  and  buildings  should  be  entered 
upon  the  books  of  the  university  at  cost,  as  nearly  as  that 
cost  can  be  ascertained.  Our  policy  should  be  the  same 
whether  the  buildings  are  given  by  a  private  donor,  paid 
for  by  public  appropriation,  or  built  out  of  savings  from 
current  income.  If  the  land  is  a  gift  it  should  be  entered 
at  its  appraised  value  at  the  time  of  acquirement.  In¬ 
terest  should  be  counted  at  the  lowest  current  rates  on 
long-time  investment.  The  amount  chargeable  to  de¬ 
preciation  will  differ  with  the  character  of  the  structures. 
On  permanent  buildings  it  seems  probable  that  three- 
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quarters  of  one  per  cent  annually  will  be  enough.  It 
need  hardly  be  said  that  this  depreciation  charge  is  not 
intended  as  a  fund  to  meet  current  repairs,  tho  there 
are  times  when  it  may  properly  be  drawn  upon  for  extraor¬ 
dinary  improvements  that  represent  an  addition  to  the 
original  character  of  the  plant.  ^ 

Elements  not  necessarily  included  in  total  cost 

Should  the  interest,  maintenance,  and  administration 
of  dormitory  property  be  charged  as  a  university  cost? 
This  is  a  question  which  it  is  difficult  to  answer  and  on  which 
there  appears  to  be  no  uniformity  of  procedure.  We  can 
either  count  all  these  charges  as  an  expense  of  the  school 
or  department  administering  the  dormitory,  and  treat 
the  rental  of  the  rooms  as  income  for  that  department; 
or  we  can  omit  dormitories  altogether  from  our  expense 
account  (except  in  those  rare  cases  where  their  operation 
produces  a  deficit),  and  simply  enter  the  net  rental  after 
deducting  interest,  maintenance,  and  administration  in 
the  income  column.  As  a  matter  of  principle  I  believe 
the  latter  to  be  the  more  satisfactory  method.  The  chief 
theoretical  objection  urged  against  it  is  that  the  dormitory 
life  is  an  essential  part  of  the  college  education,  and  that 
the  cost  of  providing  these  opportunities  is  therefore  in 
strictness  an  educational  cost.  It  is  also  urged  that  in 
many  of  our  institutions  certain  rooms  in  the  dormitories 
are  used  for  recitations,  lectures,  and  other  work  which  is 
strictly  educational.  The  latter  difficulty  is  one  which  is 
easily  overcome.  The  standard  of  rental  for  dormitory 
space  is  usually  so  well  fixt  that  the  department  which 
occupies  one-quarter  of  the  dormitory  for  lecture  rooms 
knows  pretty  well  how  much  should  be  charged  for  this 

-  The  effect  of  charging  interest  will  be  a  statistical  rather  than  a  financial 
one;  that  is,  it  will  affect  our  estimates  of  cost,  but  will  not  alter  the  amount 
of  available  revenue.  A  depreciation  charge  will  affect  the  latter  as  well  as 
the  former;  but  if  it  can  be  drawn  upon  from  time  to  time  for  extraordinary 
repairs  and  improvements,  it  will  not  diminish  the  real  income  used  for  edu¬ 
cational  purposes.  It  will  simply  have  the  effect  of  spreading  the  charge  for 
improvements  over  a  longer  period. 
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upon  the  books  as  an  educational  expense.  The  other 
difficulty  is  more  fundamental  and  may  well  give  rise  to 
some  difference  of  opinion  and  of  procedure  among  differ¬ 
ent  colleges  and  universities. 

What  has  been  said  with  regard  to  dormitories  applies 
to  dining-halls  and  other  non-educational  institutions  con¬ 
nected  with  a  university  so  far  as  they  undertake  to  be 
self-supporting.  If  they  are  not  self-supporting,  as  in  the 
case  of  a  gymnasium  or  an  infirmary,  which  is  habitually 
operated  at  a  large  deficit,  this  deficit  clearly  represents  a 
cost  of  education. 

Whether  the  money  expended  by  a  university  in  scholar¬ 
ships  and  prizes  should  be  treated  as  part  of  the  total  cost 
of  education  is  a  matter  on  which  there  is  room  for  differ¬ 
ence  of  opinion.  In  making  comparisons  between  different 
universities  or  different  departments  of  the  same  university, 
it  is  obviously  both  unfair  and  misleading  to  count  scholar¬ 
ships  paid  to  students  as  a  cost.  If,  however,  we  look  at 
our  universities  as  a  whole  on  the  one  side  and  the  public 
as  a  whole  on  the  other,  scholarships,  whether  endowed 
or  bestowed  out  of  university  income,  are  an  expense  con¬ 
nected  with  the  maintenance  of  the  institution.  I  incline 
to  believe  that  the  errors  of  statistical  inference  which 
result  from  including  scholarships  as  an  educational  expense 
will  ultimately  prove  to  be  so  great  that  we  shall  eliminate 
them  from  the  general  account,  and  shall  treat  scholarship 
funds  as  we  treat  dormitory  investments,  regarding  them 
as  things  administered  by  the  university  as  an  incident, 
rather  than  as  a  direct  and  immediate  part  of  the  work 
before  us. 

Separation  of  general  and  departmental  costs 

In  many  of  our  institutions  the  different  schools  grew  up 
separately  and  their  fusion  into  a  real  university  was  a 
subsequent  matter.  The  consequence  is  that  the  separa¬ 
tion  of  accounts  of  our  law  schools  and  our  medical  schools, 
our  colleges  of  arts  and  our  colleges  of  science,  is  a  pretty 
thoro  one  and  the  principles  governing  this  matter 
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are  well  understood.  A  particularly  good  conspectus  of 
such  departmental  separation,  arranged  on  the  lines  sug¬ 
gested  by  the  Carnegie  Foundation,  is  seen  in  the  report 
of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  University  of  Wis¬ 
consin  of  June  I,  1912.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that 
the  expenses  of  a  given  faculty,  however  carefully  computed, 
seldom  cover  the  total  expense  of  conducting  such  a  de¬ 
partment  in  any  well  ordered  university.  The  general 
administrative  offices  of  the  president,  secretary,  and  treas¬ 
urer  render  specific  services  to  the  departments  which  are 
of  much  financial  importance  and  which  the  departments 
would  have  to  purchase  with  their  own  departmental 
income  unless  they  were  furnished — and  as  a  rule  more 
efficiently  and  economically  furnished — by  the  university 
as  a  whole. 

Within  each  faculty  or  school  most  of  our  American  in¬ 
stitutions  have  comparatively  little  classification  and  differ¬ 
entiation  of  expenditures.  The  case  is  exceptional  where 
a  college  can  even  guess  how  much  it  spends  for  the  de¬ 
partment  of  physics  or  for  the  department  of  English,  or 
for  any  other  of  the  large  groups  of  courses  of  instruction. 
It  knows  what  it  pays  for  salaries  in  each  of  these  groups; 
it  may  possibly  know  what  it  pays  for  supply  accounts; 
but  it  does  not  know  the  cost  of  these  several  departments 
in  the  way  of  building  space  or  in  a  dozen  other  indirect 
matters  of  financial  consequence.  When  Mr.  Cooke  made 
his  investigation  on  Academic  and  Industrial  Efficiency 
for  the  Carnegie  Foundation  he  had  to  gather  pretty  much 
all  these  data  for  himself.  The  Harvard  statistical  blank, 
already  alluded  to,  constitutes,  as  far  as  I  know,  the  first 
systematic  effort  of  a  large  university  to  deal  with  this 
problem  thoroly. 

Apportionment  of  costs 

Thus  far  we  have  taken  very  little  account  of  what  is 
the  fundamental  question  in  almost  every  cost  analysis: 
Which  of  the  expenses  of  a  university  can  be  assigned  to 
particular  classes,  particular  departments,  and  particular 
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students,  and  which  are  to  be  treated  as  general  expenses 
not  to  be  thus  apportioned? 

The  tendency  of  all  inexperienced  statisticians  and  of 
some  experienced  ones  is  to  divide  everything  on  what 
they  call  a  “flat”  basis,  which  usually  means  a  purely  arbi¬ 
trary  one.  The  difference  between  good  and  bad  statistical 
work  is  largely  due  to  wisdom  or  unwisdom  in  drawing  the 
line  between  the  specific  cost  to  be  charged  to  a  particular 
piece  of  work  and  the  overhead  charge  which  is  simply  to 
be  regarded  as  part  of  the  general  expense  of  the  institution 
as  a  whole.  The  exact  line  of  this  separation  will  depend 
upon  the  kind  of  question  we  are  asking  and  the  kind  of 
use  we  intend  to  make  of  our  statistics. 

There  are  three  different  questions  involved  in  our  cost 
accounting,  which  are  often  confused  in  the  public  mind: 

1.  We  may  wdsh  to  find  w'hether  the  different  parts  of  our 
work  are  being  managed  efficiently  and  economically. 

2.  We  may  wish  to  find  w^hether  a  given  line  of  teaching 
and  investigation  is  worth  undertaking.  3.  We  may 
wish  to  find  what  it  costs  to  teach  our  students,  as  a  body, 
or  in  particular  lines. 

The  first  of  these  questions  h  the  one  which  was  investi¬ 
gated  by  Mr.  Cooke  in  the  pamphlet  already  alluded  to. 
It  does  not  appear  to  me  to  be  the  line  of  inquiry  which  we 
should  place  in  the  foreground  at  present.  Mr.  Cooke’s 
work  w^as  able  and  suggestive,  but  T  doubt  whether  it 
had  a  value  at  all  commensurate  with  the  pains  given  to  it. 
It  was  based  on  the  fundamental  fallacy  that  the  produc¬ 
tivity  of  a  professor  could  be  measured  by  the  quantity  of 
his  intellectual  output,  and  that  the  quality  of  output  was 
a  thing  that  could  be  neglected.  I  remember  a  story  of 
a  man  who  proposed  in  a  church  meeting  that  instead  of 
giving  the  minister  a  salary  they  should  pay  him  twenty 
dollars  for  every  new’  member  that  joined  the  church; 
and  he  found  it  very  difficult  to  see  w’hy  the  other  members 
of  the  congregation  all  laughed.  He  said  he  thought  that 
it  was  simply  applying  common  sense  business  methods 
to  a  line  of  industry  that  was  running  down  for  want  of 
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them.  But  there  is  an  old  rule  of  common  sense  business, 
somewhat  forgotten  in  these  days  of  the  efficiency  expert, 
that  you  should  not  pay  by  the  piece  unless  you  have  a 
fairly  determinate  standard  of  quality  which  the  inspector 
can  pass  as  good  or  reject  as  bad .  Under  these  circumstances 
I  believe  that  the  application  of  the  quantitative  method 
to  academic  efficiency  is  at  present  somewhat  limited. 
We  can  use  it  in  comparing  the  work  of  different  men  en¬ 
gaged  in  elementary  teaching  under  somewhat  similar 
conditions.  Beyond  this  it  is  dangerous.  The  two  men 
who  really  did  the  most  for  Yale  in  the  generation  just 
past,  William  Dwight  Whitney  and  Willard  Gibbs,  would 
have  been  found  sadly  deficient  if  judged  by  Mr.  Cooke’s 
standards. 

The  second  and  third  questions  seem  to  me  to  be  the 
ones  of  practical  importance.  ’  Harvard  is  taking  up  the 
second  question  and  attempting  to  ascertain  comparative 
costs  of  different  departments  and  different  courses  as  a 
whole.  I  shall  deal  with  the  third,  and  try  to  suggest  some 
ideas  which  will  help  us  in  determining  the  actual  cost  of 
instruction  of  individual  students  in  the  different  depart¬ 
ments  or  courses. 

Expenses  chargeable  to  the  students 

The  administrative  expenses  of  a  department — dean’s 
and  registrar’s  offices  and  sub-treasury  if  there  is  one — may 
all  be  divided  among  the  students  regularly  registered  in 
the  department  as  a  per  capita  charge.  Of  course  some 
students  make  the  dean’s  office  twice  as  much  trouble  as 
other  students;  but  these  variations  are  not  of  a  character 
that  we  can  well  take  into  account,  and  do  not  prevent 
our  apportionment  from  being  a  true  average  instead  of 
a  mere  quotient. 

To  these  administrative  charges  on  behalf  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  must  be  added  a  share  of  the  general  expenses  of 
university  administration.  What  that  share  should  be 
is  an  extremely  difficult  question.  No  general  answer  can 
be  given  because  the  distribution  of  functions  between  the 
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central  office  and  the  dean’s  office  is  not  the  same  in  any 
two  universities  with  which  I  am  familiar.  Under  the 
conditions  which  exist  at  Yale  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that 
about  two-thirds  of  the  general  expenses  of  administration 
are  due  to  the  need  of  taking  charge  of  the  students  and 
should  be  apportioned  among  the  faculties  or  schools  pro 
rata  in  proportion  to  the  numbers  of  students  registered, 
while  one- third  represents  general  services  rendered  to  the 
graduates,  the  outside  public,  or  the  cause  of  learning, 
which  can  not  be  properly  distributed.  (In  all  this  I  am 
assuming  that  the  expenses  of  general  university  adminis¬ 
tration  are  separate  from  the  special  expenses  of  publication 
and  from  the  specific  aid  given  to  different  lines  of  outside 
research.  Relatively  few  of  these  last  items  can  properly 
be  apportioned  or  assigned  to  the  students  of  any  depart¬ 
ment.) 

It  has  been  commonly  supposed  that  all  departmental 
salaries  paid  to  the  teaching  force  represent  cost  of  instruc¬ 
tion  and  should  be  divided  per  capita  among  the  students. 
Personally  I  believe  this  to  be  an  error.  But  I  am  far  from 
being  able  to  say  exactly  how  we  should  draw  the  line  of 
division.  At  Yale  we  are  tentatively  counting  all  excess 
of  professors’  salaries  above  the  minimum  figure  as  repre¬ 
senting  something  besides  work  of  departmental  instruction. 
But  the  amount  assigned  to  research  by  this  method  is 
altogether  too  small.  I  incline  to  think  that  we  should 
take  the  ground  that  the  standard  assistant  professor’s 
salary  on  his  second  term  of  appointment,  twenty-five 
hundred  dollars,  represents  what  we  pay  for  good  teaching, 
and  that  the  man  who  gets  more  than  this  gets  it  on  account 
of  the  indirect  services  that  he  renders  to  the  university 
and  to  the  individual  students  thereof,  rather  than  the 
amount  that  is  paid  him  as  a  schoolmaster.  When  the 
Harvard  plan  of  accounting  has  become  more  general 
I  believe  that  we  shall  not  try  to  prorate  salaries  for  in¬ 
struction  among  all  the  students  in  a  school,  but  shall 
simply  apportion  the  cost  of  each  particular  course  to  the 
students  on  the  basis  of  the  hours  of  instruction  received. 
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Of  course  there  will  be  professors  in  institutions  connected 
with  a  university  who  are  almost  entirely  occupied  in  re¬ 
search  and  whose  salaries  should  not  be  charged  to  instruc¬ 
tion  at  all.  These  are  exceptional  cases,  and  must  be  dealt 
with  exceptionally. 

A  proper  share  of  interest,  maintenance,  and  supply 
charges  on  buildings  used  for  general  administration, 
whether  by  the  university  or  the  school,  is  assignable  to 
the  cost  of  instruction  of  the  students  as  a  body;  and  there 
is  probably  no  great  error  in  distributing  the  costs  of  lecture 
halls  and  recitation  rooms  in  the  same  way.  But  the 
c»vr^o»nses  of  laboratories  can  not  properly  be  divided  among 
i.  idents  of  the  whole  school  per  capita.  All  physics 
‘  “  jratory  expenses  should  be  assigned  to  the  students  of 
''v  •  s;  all  geological  laboratory  expenses  to  the  students 
•  2  'ogy.  In  this  assignment  we  should  use  the  student- 
hour  as  a  unit;  that  is,  we  should  divide  the  total  laboratory 
expense,  so  far  as  it  is  chargeable  to  a  department,  by  the 
number  of  hours  of  instruction  given  to  students  in  that 
laboratory,  and  then  charge  each  student  with  the  instruc¬ 
tion  received. 

The  amount  spent  by  the  departments  for  scholarship 
aid  and  other  forms  of  student  remuneration  should  not 
be  included  in  the  cost  of  education.  It  is  possible  that 
it  is  part  of  the  total  expense  as  between  the  university 
and  the  public.  It  can  not,  I  think,  properly  be  considered 
as  part  of  the  expense  of  teaching  the  students.  Nor 
should  dormitory  expenses  be  included.  If  dormitory 
and  dining-hall  accounts  are  separated  from  the  general 
account  of  the  university,  so  that  we  deal  only  with  the 
net  income  or  at  most  with  a  very  small  deficit  from  these 
institutions,  the  question  before  us  will  be  much  simplified. 

The  subject  is  so  vast  and  its  ramifications  so  numerous 
that  I  have  purposely  stated  these  last  results  somewhat 
dogmatically,  putting  in  definite  shape  things  that  are 
perhaps  not  wholly  certain  in  my  own  mind.  I  have  done 
this  with  a  view  of  giving  concrete  propositions  which  will 
serve  as  a  starting  point  for  discussion;  and  I  trust  that 
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what  I  have  said  will  be  taken  in  that  sense.  One  thing 
only  am  I  sure  of ;  and  that  is  that  the  problem  of  university 
cost  is  one  whose  complexity  and  difficulty  make  the  fight 
for  railroad  cost  analysis,  in  which  I  was  engaged  a  quarter 
of  a  century  ago,  seem  like  child’s  play  by  comparison. 

Arthur  T.  Hadley 


Yale  University 
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THE  ROOSEVELT  PROFESSOR  AND  THE  HARVARD 
EXCHANGE  PROFESSOR  AT  THE  UNI¬ 
VERSITY  OF  BERLIN^ 

The  formal  installation  of  Professor  Sloane  and  Professor 
Minot,  as  Exchange  Professors  at  the  University  of  Berlin 
for  the  current  academic  year,  took  place  on  October  31, 
in  the  presence  of  the  German  Emperor  and  Empress,  in 
the  new  Aula  of  the  University.  The  Rector,  Professor 
Graf  von  Baudissin,  delivered  the  following  address  of 
welcome : 

Your  Imperial  and  Royal  Majesties! 

Your  Majesty  has  agreed  that  I,  as  the  representative 
of  this  University,  should  at  this  time  and  in  this  place 
deliver  the  first  and  formal  words  of  greeting  to  our  American 
guests  and  colleagues.  Before  I  do  this,  however,  I  can 
not  refrain  from  expressing  to  Your  Majesties  our  most 
submissive  and  respectful  gratitude  for  your  personal 
appearance  upon  this  occasion.  By  your  appearance  you 
do  our  guests,  and  thru  them  as  on  former  similar  occasions 
the  entire  American  people,  a  great  honor.  But  our  own 
University  is  also  permitted  to  participate  in  this  honor. 
The  plan  of  exchange-professorships,  called  into  being  at 
the  instigation  of  Your  Majesty,  is  intended  to  further 
the  welfare  of  our  University.  The  complete  feasibility 
of  the  idea  has,  in  the  series  of  years  just  gone,  been  irre¬ 
futably  demonstrated  and  the  peaceful  and  intelligent 
relations  between  Germany  and  America  have  been  greatly 
strengthened.  And  we  have  now  concrete  reasons  for 
expecting  even  greater  good  from  this  plan  in  the  future. 

Your  Majesty  will  now  most  graciously  permit  me  to 

'  Translated  for  the  Educational  Review  from  the  Berliner  Akademische 
S achrichten  of  November  1 1,  1912,  by  Dr.  A.  W.  Porterfield,  of  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity. 
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introduce  our  American  colleagues,  Professor  Sloane  of 
Columbia  University,  the  present  holder  of  the  Roosevelt- 
Professorship,  who  represents  in  this  post  no  one  university 
and  therefore  is  the  representative,  to  a  certain  extent, 
of  American  universities  in  general,  and  Professor  Minot, 
of  Harvard  University,  which,  by  reason  of  its  age,  occupies 
a  position  of  exceptional  honor  among  universities.  But 
both  of  you  received  a  large  share  of  your  scientific  training 
in  Germany,  of  which  fact  we  Germans  are  duly  proud. 
You,  Professor  Sloane,  received  your  doctor’s  degree  from 
a  German  university.  In  your  younger  years  you  stood 
in  close  personal  contact  with  that  man  who  possest  such 
a  rare  knowledge  of  the  common  scientific  and  human  inter¬ 
ests  of  Germany  and  America,  that  distinguished  historian 
among  diplomatists,  the  man  whom  the  German  people 
have  never  forgotten — Bancroft.  And  you.  Professor  Minot, 
wrote  your  first  scientific  treatise  on  German  soil  and  under 
German  inspiration.  But  you  have,  at  the  same  time, 
international  relations  that  extend  beyond  Germany. 
You  received  your  scientific  training  not  only  in  your 
native  land  and  not  only  in  Germany  but  also  in  France. 
And  you  again.  Professor  Sloane,  showed  likewise  inter¬ 
national  interests  by  your  assistance  at  the  establishment 
of  the  Olympic  games,  by  which  you  have  tried  to  unite 
the  cultured  youth  of  all  lands  in  a  bond  of  peaceful  rivalry,, 
hoping  that  thereby  the  appreciation  of  peace  may  be. 
awakened  in  future  generations,  and  that  the  peace  that, 
we  have  may  be  preserved. 

It  is  our  duty,  however,  to  call  to  mind  especially  the- 
scientific  accomplishments  of  our  American  colleagues. 
We  honor  in  you.  Professor  Sloane,  the  breadth  of  your 
historical  interest  and  activity.  Starting  out  from  philology 
with  special  reference  to  classical  antiquity,  you  turned 
your  attention  later,  without  entirely  forsaking  your 
Humanistic  interests,  to  the  history  of  modern  times,  and 
in  comprehensive  delineations  you  have  set  forth  the  periods . 
of  the  revolution  in  France  and  in  America. 

You,  Professor  Minot,  have  written  in  the  field  of  medicine* 
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with  special  reference  to  biology  works  of  enduring  value. 
You  have  made  real  contributions  to  our  knowledge  of 
histology  and  embryology.  In  your  writings,  especially 
in  your  Problem  of  age,  growth  and  death,  you  touch  upon 
those  questions  that  concern  us  all — the  questions  that 
pertain  to  the  ultimate  basis  of  human  life. 

We  hope  that  our  students,  and  we  ourselves,  will  receive 
from  both  of  you  fruitful  inspiration  along  the  lines  of 
science  and  life.  I  welcome  both  of  you  most  cordially 
and  extend  now^  the  privileges  of  the  floor.  Professor  Sloane, 
to  you. 

Professor  Sloane  delivered  the  following  address: 

Your  Imperial  and  Royal  Majesties!  Your  Royal  Highness! 

My  most  distinguished  Auditors! 

The  stranger  w'ho  studies  the  history  of  this  great  Univer¬ 
sity  has  the  feeling  that  there  have  been  tw^o  distinct  periods 
of  especial  glory  in  its  development:  The  period  of  its 
founding  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  when 
a  new  Prussia  arose,  and  the  period  of  especial  prosperity 
during  the  years  1866-1880,  w^hen  a  new  Germany  arose. 
But  the  native  and  the  initiated  are  aw^are  of  the  uninter¬ 
rupted  and  perpetual  progress  in  the  course  of  this  glorious 
institution.  It  is  to  me  a  source  of  modest  self-conscious¬ 
ness  that  I  w^as  permitted  to  participate,  as  a  student, 
in  its  development  during  the  second  period,  and  that  I 
now,  as  a  guest,  am  allowed  to  study  at  close  range  the 
magnificent  growth  of  recent  years.  As  an  alumnus  of 
Columbia  College,  and  as  an  incipient  college  instructor 
with  four  years’  experience,  I  was  matriculated  at  this 
University  in  1872.  Gneist.  the  Rector  at  that  time, 
welcomed  me  cordially.  And  for  lour  years  I  heard  lectures 
on  various  topics  from  these  very  same  benches.  And 
now,  hospitably  and  heartily  received,  I  am  to  lecture  for 
a  time  as  Professor  in  these  same  halls.  My  heart  beats 
joyfully  and  jubilantly  at  the  outlook,  altho  the  task, 
for  one  who  was  never  bilingual,  will  not  be  easy. 

Before  I  discuss  the  general  theme  on  which  I  shall 
.lecture  during  this  semester,  I  should  like  to  recall  very 
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briefly  the  general  impression  that  my  student  days  in 
Berlin  made  upon  me.  This  University  was  in  a  remarkable 
degree  the  very  embodiment  of  the  new,  the  coming,  the 
already  distinctly  felt  German  spirit.  That  the  university 
of  a  country  represents  the  archetype  of  the  soul  of  the 
people  of  this  country  has  never  been  more  truly  and  em¬ 
phatically  manifested  than  right  here.  So  long  as  I  live 
I  shall  never  forget  the  impression  which  this  University, 
the  first  in  Germany,  made  upon  me.  It  was  not  then 
wholly  clear  to  me,  but  I  have  since  been  convinced  that 
the  spirit,  the  temperament  of  the  German  people  as  a 
whole,  is  best  brought  out  in  its  universities,  and  especially 
in  this  one.  It  was  positively  inspiring  to  see  how,  under 
the  influence  of  the  thinkers  and  poets  and  investigators 
and  idealists  of  the  immediately  preceding  period  of  gloom, 
the  popular  spirit  of  united  Germany  set  about  its  new 
task.  It  was  also  inspiring  to  take  the  small  part  in  this 
new  movement  allotted  to  the  foreign  student  as  he  works 
in  his  study  or  sits  at  the  feet  of  his  teacher  in  the  audi¬ 
torium.  It  was  a  step  forward  in  the  life  of  a  people 
unprecedented  not  only  in  Germany  but  in  the  whole  civi¬ 
lized  world.  Since  that  time  a  sacred  duty  devolves  upon 
anyone  who  was  then  present  as  a  student  to  map  out  and 
carry  out  with  all  his  might  plans  for  a  better  mutual 
understanding  between  your  country  and  mine. 

Therefore,  I  begin  these  lectures  with  the  ardent  wish 
that  I  may  hereby  be  enabled  to  contribute  my  mite  toward 
the  fulfilment  of  this  peculiar  obligation. 

Bearing  this  in  mind,  I  have  chosen  as  my  theme  Das 
Partei-System  von  Amerika.  I  did  this  because  in  Germany 
this  system  is  but  slightly  understood  and  its  importance 
vastly  underestimated.  I  especially  desire  to  prove  that 
the  development  of  the  party  system,  as  it  has  worked  out 
in  the  course  of  time,  was  inevitable,  that  the  system  is 
peculiar  to  our  Union  and  is  not  to  be  judged  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  European  parties,  and  finally  I  wish  to  censure 
the  abuse  of  party  system  and  to  emphasize  its  advantages. 
Parties,  as  they  exist  in  Great  Britain,  are  totally  unknown 
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to  the  American,  and  as  they  exist  on  the  European  Conti¬ 
nent,  even  in  Germany,  absolutely  inconceivable.  After 
having  studied  German  politics  for  years,  at  a  distance  to 
be  sure  but  always  with  a  sympathetic  interest,  I  am 
inclined  to  believe,  that,  with  respect  to  political  parties, 
the  German,  of  all  people,  has  the  most  erroneous  concep¬ 
tion  of  the  American.  The  word  “party”  is  common 
to  both  languages.  But  the  thing  which  the  word  connotes 
in  one  country  is  antipodal  to  that  which  it  connotes  in 
the  other  country. 

In  his  Lehre  von  den  politischen  Parteien,  Rohmer  rightly 
contends  that  there  must  be  four  parties:  Reactionary, 
Conservative,  Liberal,  Radical.  These  four  parties  are  to 
be  found  in  all  countries,  America  included.  In  our  case, 
however,  they  are  not  independent  parties,  but  sections 
of  the  two  main  parties.  Within  the  last  eighty  years, 
that  is,  since  the  sprouting  of  the  real  seed  of  partyism, 
many  of  our  prominent  statesmen  have  tried  to  form 
Conservative  and  Liberal  parties.  In  vain!  It  is  of  course 
thinkable  that  such  parties  could  have  been  formed  within 
each  individual  state,  but  in  the  Union  as  a  whole,  never. 
The  national  parties,  whatever  they  may  be  called,  were 
always,  are  now,  and  will  for  sometime  continue  to  remain 
the  same — the  one  federalistic,  the  other  nationalistic. 
At  the  present,  and  indeed  since  1850,  the  first  is  called  the 
Democratic  Party,  the  second  the  Republican  Party.  The 
one  insists  upon  a  strict  interpretation  of  the  national 
Constitution,  the  other  upon  a  liberal  interpretation. 

In  the  narrower  sense  of  the  word,  this  document  is  not 
really  a  constitution,  and  still  less,  as  many  of  my  country¬ 
men  believe,  a  letter  of  grace  from  the  sovereign  people, 
but  principally  an  unrepealable  treaty,  which,  in  the  course 
of  time,  has  created  a  Republic  of  forty-eight  states.  Altho 
this  Republic  has  developed  to  such  an  extent — and  it 
has  developed  with  Blut  und  Eisen — that  it  is  now  a  firm 
and  fixt  Union,  there  nevertheless  exists,  more  or  less, 
among  the  Democrats,  the  old  idea  of  states’  rights,  while 
the  new  idea  of  the  centralization  of  power  is  prominent 
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among  the  Republicans.  The  four  groups  set  up  by  Roh¬ 
mer  are  to  be  found  in  both  political  camps,  they  struggle 
vigorously  with  one  another  in  the  party  conventions, 
form  at  times,  as  in  the  case  of  the  present  Presidential 
election,  a  so-called  third  party,  and  have  every  now  and 
then  threatened  to  overthrow  the  old  system.  It  still 
remains,  however,  intact  and  has  withstood  even  more 
vigorous  and  gruesome  crises.  The  boundary  between 
social  and  political  questions  is  very  hard  to  determine. 
One  can  almost  say,  however,  that  in  America  this  boundary 
is  fairly  well  established  within  those  particular  movements 
of  the  party  mechanism  that  lie  just  beyond  the  pale  of 
legality.  And  this  affords  a  valuable  safety-valve  for  the 
aberrations  of  the  body  politic. 

An  attempt  will  also  be  made  in  these  lectures  to  explain 
historically  just  how  and  when  national  and  interstate 
politics  became  so  important  that  they  completely  over¬ 
shadowed  city  and  even  state  politics.  Within  the  various 
political  and  administrative  sections  of  the  entire  country, 
even  of  the  smallest  districts  and  wards,  almost  every  ques¬ 
tion  is  viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  the  national  parties 
and  in  their  interests.  Many  of  us  find  such  a  procedure 
not  only  laughable,  but  also  dangerous,  for  after  all  local 
politics  are  purely  a  matter  of  business  and  should  be  at¬ 
tended  to  without  political  excitement.  This  view  is  so 
generally  held,  and  the  results  of  the  system  in  vogue  are 
so  pernicious,  that  in  many  cities  and  towns  an  attempt 
has  been  made  to  introduce  the  administrative  committee. 
From  three  to  five  reliable  men  are  chosen  whose  duty  it 
is  to  look  after  the  public  affairs  with  the  same  economy, 
fidelity  and  efficiency  that  they  exercise  in  their  private 
affairs.  Economically  these  attempts  have  been  highly 
successful. 

But  in  this  way  the  great  mass  of  the  people  are  deprived 
of  their  necessary  political  training,  and  in  consequence  lose 
interest  in  the  right  of  franchise  and  public  welfare.  In 
some  of  the  most  admirably  regulated  localities  this  has 
happened,  after  a  short  trial,  to  such  an  extent,  that  there 
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is  already  some  talk  about  making  the  franchise  obligatory. 
Of  the  many  evidences  of  weakness  and  contradiction  in 
the  political  life  in  America,  this  is  one  example.  And  it 
is  at  the  same  time  a  warning  against  superficial  criticism. 
The  picture  has  two  sides.  Efficiency  and  economy  are 
highly  admirable  qualities  in  public  life.  Lack  of  political 
ability  and  interest  cause,  according  to  our  experience  in 
America,  the  worst  sort  of  social  unrest  and  discontent, 
while  high  salary,  physical  comfort  and  prosperity  among 
the  working  class  have  proved  absolutely  futile  as  a  remedy. 
It  is  this  sort  of  experiences  that  we  wish  to  study  in  these 
lectures. 

In  my  opinion,  however,  the  most  interesting  result  of 
our  American  party  system  has  been  the  general  imparti¬ 
ality  of  our  politics  produced  by  this  very  party  system, 
and  which  from  the  beginning  have  had  an  uninterrupted 
identity.  The  development  of  political  life  in  America 
fell,  unfortunately,  in  the  time  of  visionary  and  overdrawn 
romanticism.  The  new  Republic  was  greeted  by  the  dream¬ 
ers  of  Europe  as  a  sort  of  human  Paradise,  a  Utopia.  The 
founders  of  America  and  the  British  colonists  were  lookt 
upon  as  model  men  from  whose  enlightened  brain  and  un¬ 
selfish  soul  a  model  state  had  arisen.  The  first  emigrants 
after  the  Revolutionary  War  were  almost  without  exception 
idealists  who  thought  that  they  had  found  here  a  refuge 
from  all  those  things  that  tend  to  check  and  restrain  self¬ 
development.  Their  disappointment  was  by  no  means 
slight  and  yet  they  were  not  entirely  in  a  position  to  pro¬ 
claim  their  disappointment  to  those  who  had  staid  behind 
in  their  native  land. 

That  of  which  they  immediately  became  aware,  I  shall 
now  attempt  to  describe.  The  first  Americans  were  not 
very  different  from  the  other  Europeans,  they  possest  in 
a  high  degree  the  characteristics  of  the  civilized  world  at 
that  time.  They  were  doughty  farmers,  seamen,  merchants, 
mechanics,  they  knew  how  to  avail  themselves  of  the  treas¬ 
ures  of  the  soil,  of  the  mountains  and  of  trade.  They 
were  skilful,  enterprising  explorers  of  the  wilderness. 
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they  were  thirsting  for  material  welfare,  they  were  hunting 
for  the  best  market  for  their  products.  Unselfish  they 
were  not.  There  were  all  sorts  of  social  strata,  and  the 
struggle  between  the  various  interests  in  the  United  States 
was  just  as  intense  as  in  the  colonies.  The  latter  were 
distrustful  of  one  another  and  hostilely  inclined,  and  so 
were  the  states.  Industry  and  trade  were  in  conflict  with 
the  agrarians,  the  right  of  franchise  was  limited,  one  ruling 
class  dominated.  The  people  in  general  were  eager  for 
war,  as  was  at  that  time  the  whole  world,  and  greedy  after 
power,  glory  and  position  among  the  great  powers  of  the 
earth.  In  short,  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States 
had  established  no  Utopia,  but  a  new  European  state  with 
all  the  characteristics  belonging  thereto. 

What  lay  in  the  root  has  remained  in  the  tree.  We  are 
perhaps  not  yet  mature,  but  much  has  happened  within 
the  last  century.  Europe  has  given  us  a  great  deal.  It 
has  given  us,  first  of  all,  millions  of  its  sturdy,  native  chil¬ 
dren.  It  has  also  given  us  theories  of  which  we  at  first 
knew  nothing.  These  theories  belong  principally  to  the 
realm  of  civics:  Nationalism,  Imperialism,  Equality.  These 
ideas  could  possibly  have  been  best  handled  by  a  ruling 
class.  But  the  ever-rising  wave  of  Democracy  did  not  see 
fit  to  stand  for  any  such  thing  and  has  consequently  ap¬ 
propriated  all  three.  These  theories  have  not  remained 
dead  laws  in  Democracy’s  hands;  in  order  to  harmonize 
them  wdth  the  existing  welfare  the  existing  parties  have 
been  formed.  These  parties  have  done  their  work  thoroly, 
altho  not  always  in  a  dignified  and  logical  fashion.  Both 
are  nationalistic,  the  one  in  a  federalistic,  the  other  in  a 
centralizing  sense.  Both  are  imperialistic,  the  one  has 
brought  about  territorial  expansion  only  on  the  American 
Continent,  the  other  was  and  is  prepared  for  the  extension 
of  a  system  of  government  known  as  American  over  non- 
adjacent  territories  in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  In  short, 
both  are  prepared  for  world  politics,  the  one,  however,  in 
a  very  limited  way. 

It  is  an  irrefutable  fact  that  the  word  “equality”  has 
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taken  on  a  mysterious,  even  sacrosanct  meaning.  The 
doctrine  of  equality  is  the  keystone  of  modern  law-making, 
especially  of  all  public  and  international  law.  And  yet 
all  humanity  is  striving  with  all  its  might  for  inequality, 
for  personal,  social,  national  supremacy.  Intelligent 
Americans  are  of  the  opinion  that  this  struggle  of  conflicting 
forces  will  best  be  fought  out  in  party  life,  or  in  social  life 
with  the  least  possible  intrusion  of  government.  Custom 
means  much  in  the  stability  of  society:  the  sanctioned 
power,  force,  so-called  liberty  under  the  law.  Both  sorts 
of  limitation  have  the  least  pernicious  effect  in  the  realm 
of  party  discipline  that  stands  beyond  the  pale  of  the  law, 
and  the  right  to  overthrow  the  appointed  power  finds 
abundant  opportunity  in  those  quarters  where  this  discipline 
can  do  no  harm  to  the  sound  conservatism  of  government, 
that  conservatism  that  constitutes  the  foundation  of  all 
order.  The  solution  of  the  question  as  to  what  constitutes 
“equality,”  not  simply  an  intellectual  but  also  a  practical 
solution,  is  one  of  the  many  problems,  and  by  no  means  the 
least  important,  that  is  concerning  our  American  parties 
at  the  present  time.  It  is  our  purpose  to  explain  how, 
genetically  and  theoretically,  these  newly  awakened  powers 
of  Imperialism,  Democracy  and  Equality  will  possibly  in¬ 
fluence  the  political  movement  of  America.  What  has 
happened  with  constitutions,  nationalism  and  representa¬ 
tive  democracy  should  throw  some  light  on  what  will  happen 
with  the  expanded  Nationalism,  Imperialism,  with  the 
radical  Democracy  of  the  masses,  and  with  the  rigid  limita¬ 
tions  of  unbridled  freedom,  which  up  to  the  present  time 
have  been  maintained  because  of  respect  and  reverence  for 
rigid  constitutions. 

A  deeply  rooted  characteristic  of  the  American  tempera¬ 
ment,  one  which  explains  our  actions  and  activities,  is  our 
attitude  toward  tradition  and  theory.  We  are  not  conscious 
of  the  hypocrisy  of  now  holding  fast  to  the  form  of  a  princi¬ 
ple,  and  now  letting  go  of  it,  provided  the  preservation  of 
our  national  life  and  the  public  welfare  urgently  demand 
it.  The  danger  of  going  too  far  in  this  respect  is  manifest. 
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yet  public  opinion  has  thus  far  never  failed  to  punish, 
at  the  polls,  the  party  guilty  of  dishonesty  in  this  respect, 
and  to  deprive  it  of  power  for  the  succeeding  administra¬ 
tion.  A  free  and  conservative  development  is  thereby 
safely  assured.  If  the  anchor  no  longer  holds,  a  new  an¬ 
chorage  must  be  sought,  otherwise  national  identity  is 
destroyed  by  revolution. 

It  is  not  pleasant  to  watch  the  actions  of  the  party  system 
from  the  side  lines;  it  is  still  less  pleasant  to  participate  in 
them.  No  modern  ship,  not  even  the  most  magnificent 
transatlantic  liner  (and  still  less  a  dreadnaught),  corre¬ 
sponds  to  our  ideal  of  beauty.  Such  ships  are  desperately 
complicated,  in  unstable  equilibrium,  and  in  need  of  a  bold, 
professional  pilot.  Theoretically,  it  would  seem  impossible 
for  them  to  work.  But  they  do  work,  smoothly,  practically, 
magnificently.  At  least  in  this  respect  a  parallel  can  be 
drawn  between  the  sea-faring  monster  and  the  Leviathan 
of  the  state.  Never  in  the  history  of  the  world  have  the 
great  majority  of  civilized  people  been  morally  so  high, 
intellectually  so  wide  awake  and  physically  so  sound  as 
they  are  in  the  great  imperialistic  Empires  of  today.  And 
I  shall  try  with  all  my  strength,  modestly  to  prove  that  the 
same  is  true  of  my  fellow-citizens  in  my  native  land. 

Professor  Charles  Sedgwick  Minot,  of  Harvard,  then 
delivered  the  following  lecture: 

Your  Imperial  and  Royal  Majesty!  My  most  distinguished 
Auditors  1 

The  noble  wish  of  Your  Majesty,  to  bring  about  a  more 
active  relation  between  Germany  and  America,  led  to  the 
idea  of  the  exchange  of  professors,  an  idea  which  has  already 
proved  to  be  an  effective  means  of  furthering  science  and 
of  promoting  a  friendly  relationship  between  these  two 
nations.  That  the  plan  is  lookt  upon  with  great  favor, 
is  evident  from  the  fact  that  it  has  already  been  extended 
to  other  countries,  and  that  they  too  have  been  brought 
in  closer  touch  one  with  another.  It  is  with  gratitude 
that  we  recognize  that  the  happy  idea  of  Your  Majesty 
has  gained  cosmopolitan  significance. 
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To  His  Excellency,  the  Minister  of  Education,  and  to 
His  Magnificence,  the  Rector  of  this  University,  I  bring, 
as  the  present  representative  of  Harvard,  greetings  from  the 
oldest  university  of  the  United  States  to  the  greatest  and 
most  magnificent  university  of  the  world — may  she  flourish 
forever,  may  she  maintain  her  towering  position  in  the 
days  to  come!  The  culture  of  a  country  can  best  be  meas¬ 
ured  by  its  universities.  Those  far-seeing  councillors,, 
who  contributed  to  the  founding  of  this  University,  saw 
even  then  in  the  university  the  chief  source  of  power  and 
culture  of  the  people. 

In  the  most  eminent  circles  in  Germany  extreme  impor¬ 
tance  is  attached  to  the  Exchange  Professorship.  It  is 
viewed  much  more  seriously  in  these  circles  than  it  is  among 
intelligent  laymen.  I  hope  to  measure  up  to  this  lofty 
ideal  by  looking  upon  myself  as  the  representative  of  Amer¬ 
ican  science  whose  duty  it  is  to  make  German  scholars 
more  familiar  with  the  scientific  work  done  in  America. 
I  do  this  with  the  feeling,  not  that  our  scientific  work  is, 
better  than  yours,  but  with  the  feeling  that  it  is  different 
from  yours  and  that,  owing  to  its  permanent  value,  it 
deserves  to  be  better  known  by  you.  I  shall,  therefore,, 
following  the  suggestion  of  my  colleagues  of  this  University, 
devote  my  time  in  my  main  lectures  to  a  description  of 
the  investigations  and  discoveries  made  by  my  American 
colleagues  in  the  last  ten  years.  The  discoveries  in  question, 
however,  are  far  too  numerous  for  me  to  consider  them  all. 

I  shall  take  up  first  the  results  of  American  investigation 
in  the  field  of  anatomy  and  evolution.  Some  of  the  dis¬ 
coveries  made  in  this  field  are  of  fundamental  importance. 

For  example:  The  conception  of  cytomorphosis,  the 
fundamental  law  of  the  transformation  of  the  cell.  This 
field  is  already  being  well  worked  in  America.  And  there 
are  other  fields  of  investigation  that  are  being  covered  al¬ 
most  exclusively  by  American  scientists.  Among  others, 
the  following:  The  origin  of  sex — a  very  old  question, 
the  solution  of  which  seems  at  last  possible ;  the  development 
of  the  lymphatic  system,  with  which  the  fundamental 
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problem  of  the  origin  of  organic  structure  in  general  is  so 
closely  connected;  the  relation  of  the  nerves  to  the  brain, 
which  our  neurologists,  after  many  careful  analyses,  have 
succeeded  in  determining,  and  by  which  our  knowledge  of 
the  structure  of  the  brain  is  vastly  increased.  But  I  hope 
to  do  a  great  deal  more  than  simply  give  my  auditors  the 
results  of  our  scientific  activities.  Aside  from  describing 
them,  I  hope  to  tell  you  a  good  deal  about  the  men  who 
derived  them,  and  the  institutions  in  which  they  were  de¬ 
rived.  And  from  this  picture  in  its  totality,  you  will  be 
able,  I  hope,  to  measure  and  to  appreciate  what  has  been 
done  and  the  men  who  did  it. 

For  the  public,  non- technical  lecture  which  I  am  to  give 
at  the  University,  I  have  chosen  the  subject  Der  Mensch 
in  seiner  Stellung  in  der  Natur.  Man  will  be  treated  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  natural  scientist,  that  is  to  say, 
the  steps  in  his  development  and  the  peculiarity  of  his 
structure  in  connection  with  his  adaptation  to  living 
conditions  will  be  treated.  I  shall  concern  myself  only 
casually  with  the  phylogenetic  origin  of  man  and  with 
ethnography.  By  a  study  of  the  abundant  material  from 
this  unusual  standpoint  our  interest  will  be  stimulated  and 
competition  with  other  lectures  on  cognate  subjects  will 
be  happily  avoided. 

The  present  occasion  lends  itself  well  to  a  general  por¬ 
trayal  of  the  scientific  situation  in  America.  And  I  avail 
myself  of  this  opportunity  so  that  you  may  get  a  clearer 
understanding  of  the  professional  situation  in  our  field 
on  the  other  side  of  the  sea.  For  our  immediate  purpose, 
three  periods  in  scientific  research  can  be  sharply  differen¬ 
tiated.  That  of  the  colleges,  that  of  the  universities,  that 
of  the  technical  institutes. 

The  college  period  lasted  until  about  1870.  Modelled 
after  its  English  prototype,  the  American  college  aims  at 
general,  higher  culture  and  lays  no  stress  upon  the  training 
of  specialists.  Our  colleges  can  not  be  compared  directly 
with  the  German  universities. 

The  educational  situation  in  the  colonies  of  the  seven- 
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teenth  century  left,  of  course,  almost  ev^ery thing  to  be  de¬ 
sired.  And  yet  the  colonists  began  quite  early  to  concern 
themselves  with  the  problems  of  higher  education.  Massa¬ 
chusetts  was  settled  in  1620,  Harvard  College  was  founded 
in  1636.  And  since  then  the  colleges  hav^e  become  very 
numerous  and  are  very  largely  attended.  America  has, 
therefore,  at  the  present  a  large  class  of  cultured  people 
that  play  the  leading  role  in  our  public  life.  It  is  from  this 
college,  cultured  class  that  the  great  majority  of  leaders 
in  all  callings  come;  it  is  from  this  same  class  that  all  public 
enterprises,  including  scientific  foundations,  derive  their 
main  support. 

The  colleges  concerned  themselves  but  little  with  the 
training  of  investigators.  There  were  nevertheless,  es¬ 
pecially  in  the  nineteenth  century,  a  number  of  great  scholars 
who  had  for  the  most  part  trained  themselves.  I  need 
only  mention  Bancroft  and  Lowell,  Dana  and  Hall,  Rush 
and  Dalton,  Leidy  and  Wyman,  Young  and  Asa  Gray. 
But  all  this  has  changed!  The  number  of  American  in¬ 
vestigators  will  soon  be  as  large  as  that  in  Germany — and 
these  scholars  will  work  under  peculiarly  favorable  cir¬ 
cumstances!  The  improvement  began  with  the  appearance 
in  America  of  Louis  Agassiz,  that  Swiss  naturalist  trained 
in  Germany.  Agassiz  was  one  of  the  most  ingenious  men 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  He  managed  to  awaken  in 
America  a  great  interest  in  investigation  along  the  lines 
of  natural  science,  an  interest  which  has  not  simply  held 
its  own,  but  which  has  ever  continued  to  grow.  When  he 
founded  the  Museum  of  Comparative  Anatomy  at  Harvard 
in  1859,  there  were  those  who  lookt  upon  him  as  a  dreamer, 
as  a  man  suffering  from  megalomania.  But  his  dreams 
have  been  realized,  and  the  Agassiz  Museum  has  not  only 
taken  on  a  world-wide  significance,  it  has  served  also  as 
a  model  for  many  other  scientific  institutes. 

The  second  period,  that  of  the  universities,  began  in  the 
seventies  of  the  previous  century,  when  two  prominent 
intellectual  leaders  began  to  build  up  two  universities  that 
are  now  the  peers  of  European  universities.  These  leaders 
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were  President  Eliot,  of  Harvard  University  in  Cambridge- 
Boston,  and  President  Gilman,  of  Johns  Hopkins  University 
in  Baltimore.  They  performed  their  difficult  task  with 
uncommon  success.  They  attained  their  goal  by  establish¬ 
ing  and  developing  post-graduate  schools,  the  purpose 
of  which  was  to  lead  students  on,  somewhat  after  the  fashion 
of  the  seminars  of  the  German  universities,  to  independent 
work.  Since  that  time  other  real  universities  have  arisen, 
but  these  have  thus  far  been  very  unevenly  developed. 
These  latter  universities  look  upon  themselves  as  children 
that  in  years  to  come  will  most  assuredly  grow.  It  is 
entirely  possible  that  we  shall  have  within  a  few  years 
more  than  fifty  well  developed  universities  in  the  United 
States.  The  beginner,  who  wishes  to  become  a  natural 
scientist,  can  now  enjoy  the  necessary  training  in  America. 
I  should  still  advise  him,  however,  to  do  at  least  a  part  of 
his  work  in  Germany. 

The  third  period,  that  of  the  technical  institutes,  does 
not  have  such  a  definite  beginning,  since  these  institutes 
arose  very  slowly.  And  yet  we  can  say  that  this  period 
begins  with  the  present  century.  The  majority  of  these 
institutes  are  connected  with  universities — in  the  last  dec¬ 
ade  laboratories  unsurpast  in  equipment  have  been  built 
in  a  number  of  places.  The  teachers  who  work  in  them 
know  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  them  to  do  some 
sort  of  valuable  investigation  if  they  are  ever  to  receive 
recognition  in  their  profession.  At  the  same  time  several 
independent  institutes  for  research  have  been  established. 
I  mention  the  three  colossal  museums  of  natural  history 
in  New  York,  Chicago,  and  Pittsburgh,  the  Rockefeller 
Institute  for  medical  research,  the  foundation  for  the  in¬ 
vestigation  of  cancer,  the  numerous  special  laboratories 
of  the  Carnegie  Institute  at  Washington,  the  Wistar 
Institute  at  Philadelphia,  the  Marine  Biological  Labora¬ 
tory  at  Woods  Hole,  and  so  on.  Opportunity  and  means 
are  truly  not  lacking! 

We  also  have  splendidly  endowed  and  magnificently 
equipped  libraries  that  are  much  used — in  these  libraries 
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it  is  really  possible  to  get  at  the  books,  quickly,  easily  and 
always!  And  they  are  being  improved  daily. 

There  are  two  peculiarly  American  characteristics  that 
further  the  spirit  of  scientific  investigation :  The  enter¬ 
prising  habit,  and  the  hopeful  surroundings.  These  charac¬ 
teristics  we  owe  to  our  colonial  development. 

The  United  States  arose  out  of  thirteen  independent 
colonies.  The  original  colonists  found  limitless  forests 
everywhere.  Each  one  had  to  look  out  for  himself,  each 
one  had  to  do  independently  anything  that  was  necessary 
for  the  creation  of  a  new  civilization.  Each  one  gained 
in  consequence  a  strong  individuality ;  and  this  the  American 
people  have  never  lost.  But  these  self-conscious  men  were 
also  exposed  to  great  dangers.  They  were  in  consequence 
frequently  forced  to  unite  for  common  defense.  And  thus 
arose  the  custom  of  voluntary  cooperation.  We  inherited 
a  strong  feeling  of  self-consciousness  and  an  inclination  to 
common  activity.  The  amalgamation  of  these  apparently 
opposing  powers  into  one  united  power  is  the  chief  charac¬ 
teristic  of  the  Americans.  It  is  in  this  same  power  that 
Democracy  finds  at  once  its  justification  and  its  satisfac¬ 
tion.  This  same  power  has  furthered  science;  for  by  volun¬ 
tary  cooperation  our  many  scientific  magazines  have  arisen 
almost  without  exception.  To  the  cooperative  spirit  we 
owe  important  undertakings  and  that  enviable  spirit  of 
willingness  to  support  each  other  in  difficult  undertakings. 
To  this  cooperative  spirit  we  owe  also  the  many  professional 
societies  which  meet  annually  in  what  is  known  as  Convo¬ 
cation  Week,  the  week  immediately  following  Christmas 
day.  This  convocation  week  we  have  gotten,  by  means 
of  cooperation,  from  the  universities. 

In  order  to  explain  the  atmosphere  of  hopefulness  that 
prevails  in  my  country  it  is  necessary  to  discuss  the  main 
contribution  which  we  have  made  almost  unconsciously 
to  the  solution  of  the  question  of  human  society.  This 
contribution  is  a  discovery,  and  one  that  is  very  clear  and 
evident,  but  one  which  could  be  revealed  only  in  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  that  prevail  in  America.  By  experience  we 
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learned,  namely,  that  the  majority  of  emigrants  who  come 
over  to  us  had  not  fully  developed  their  ability  to  do  things. 
And  we  saw  that  this  was  true  for  the  very  simple  reason 
that  they  had  never  been  given  as  much  opportunity  to  use 
their  own  minds  as  they  should  have  been  given.  In 
America,  the  day  laborer  becomes  a  mechanic,  the  mechanic 
becomes  a  business  man,  and  the  business  man  soon  shows 
himself  capable  of  a  still  higher  calling.  For  the  state, 
this  uninterrupted  transformation  is  of  the  greatest  signifi¬ 
cance,  for  by  it  the  wasting  of  real  manhood  is  avoided. 
And  it  amounts  to  a-  wasting  of  manhood  when  a  nation 
does  not  completely  avail  itself  of  the  supply  of  brains  at 
its  disposal.  A  statesman  should  never  forget  that  after 
all  is  said  and  done,  the  men  of  his  country  constitute  the 
chief  strength  of  his  country.  I  can  not,  however,  tarry 
longer  in  a  discussion  of  these  matters  and  must  imme¬ 
diately  announce  my  conclusion :  The  atmosphere  of  hope 
in  which  we  collectively  live  is  due  to  the  chances  for  success 
that  are  offered  to  us  individually. 

The  typical  American  frequently  endures  unpleasant 
conditions  with  an  equanimity  that  simply  astonishes  the 
European.  But  he  does  this  in  the  absolute  certainty  that 
the  unpleasant  part  of  it  will  soon  be  over.  And  so  it  has 
ever  been  with  our  scientific  institutions.  The  beginnings 
were  frequently  extremely  modest;  then  came  the  day  of 
great  hope,  and  finally  the  day  of  fulfilment. 

And  from  this  it  follows  that  the  unity  which  we  enjoy 
in  America  is  not  to  be  found  in  our  universities,  nor  is  it 
to  be  found  in  our  technical  institutes;  it  resides  in  our 
point  of  view,  in  our  temperament,  in  our  spirit.  We  have 
in  the  eastern  part  of  our  country  a  number  of  advanced 
universities;  in  the  west  also  there  are  some  that  are  ad¬ 
vanced,  and  there  are  some  that  are  quite  modest.  The 
University  of  Minnesota  still  occupies  the  small  original 
building,  and  there  are  a  number  of  professors  still  living 
who  helped  at  its  founding.  But  this  year  this  same  uni¬ 
versity  has  opened  the  largest  and  most  complete  Institute 
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of  Anatomy  in  the  world.  There  we  see  two  monuments: 
the  one  to  “Expectation,”  the  other  to  “Fulfilment.” 

Forty  years  ago  an  American  then  twenty  years  old  de¬ 
cided  to  devote  his  life  to  science.  He  soon  saw  that  the 
opportunities  necessary  for  the  development  of  an  incipient 
natural  scientist  were  lacking  in  his  country,  so  he  decided 
to  go  to  Europe.  In  Germany  he  found  those  teachers 
and  those  institutions  for  which  he  had  so  ardently  longed, 
and  in  this  way  he  became  a  subject  of  the  German  mind. 
After  a  few  years  he  returned  home.  For  thirty-six  years 
he  has  tried  by  word  and  deed — -just  as  have  many  of  his 
countrymen — to  introduce  the  German  ideal  of  investiga¬ 
tion  in  America.  That  his  efforts  have  not  been  in  vain 
he  believes  he  can  conclude  from  the  fact  that  he  now  stands 
before  you  as  an  Exchange  Professor.  At  this  particular 
moment  he  can  express  his  gratitude  only  by  saying  that 
he  promises  to  fulfil  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  ability 
the  duties  that  now  devolve  upon  him. 

In  conclusion,  I  should  like  to  express  to  Your  Majesties 
my  most  heart-felt  and  obedient  gratitude  for  Your  ap¬ 
pearance  upon  this  occasion,  and  most  graciously  assure 
You  that  I  keenly  appreciate  the  honor!  I  should  like  also 
to  thank  His  Excellency,  the  Minister  of  Education,  and 
His  Councillors,  as  well  as  Your  Magnificence,  the  Rector 
of  the  University,  for  Your  attention.  To  all  of  my  colleagues 
and,  last  but  not  least,  to  the  German  students,  I  express 
also  my  warmest  thanks  with  the  wish  for  a  happy  and 
successful  semester! 


VII 

DISCUSSIONS 

NEW  JERSEY  SCHOOL  CONDITIONS 

I  have  read  the  article  by  Mr.  Murray  on  New  Jersey 
School  Conditions  published  in  the  November  (1912)  issue 
of  the  Educational  Review.  As  a  Jerseyman  I  should 
like  to  make  some  comments  on  his  treatment  of  his  sub¬ 
ject. 

The  impression  that  the  article  makes,  and  the  im¬ 
pression  that  the  Report  of  the  Frelinghuysen  Committee 
to  which  he  refers  made,  was  that  the  school  conditions  of 
New  Jersey  were  very  bad.  This  impression  grew  out  of 
the  fact  that  neither  the  investigating  committee  nor  Mr. 
Murray  apparently  found  anything  but  faults,  and  that 
neither  distinguished  between  the  faults  in  State  laws  for 
which  the  schools  were  not  responsible,  technicalities  of 
administration  and  fundamental  principles  of  school 
organization,  and  shortcomings  which  were  due  to  the 
nature  of  the  child  rather  than  to  any  one’s  fault — and  out 
of  the  further  fact  that  neither  the  Committee  nor  Mr. 
Murray  made  any  comparison  between  New  Jersey  and  other 
states. 

The  people  of  New  Jersey  clearly  recognized  that  they 
had  faults  and  defects  in  their  school  system.  They  knew 
that  in  some  cases  there  were  violations  of  laws,  but  not¬ 
withstanding  all  of  these  faults  they  thought  their  educa¬ 
tional  system  compared  favorably  with  the  systems  of  other 
states. 

Mr.  Murray  gives  a  sort  of  running  review  and  com¬ 
ment  which  is  hard  to  discuss  in  detail  without  writing  more 
than  it  is  desirable  to  write  at  this  time,  but  I  will  take 
up  two  points  to  make  clear  what  I  mean  by  my  state  ¬ 
ment,  and  limit  myself  to  a  few  further  observations. 
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A  school  system  may  be  analyzed  into  the  mode  of 
raising  money,  the  mode  of  arranging  districts,  providing 
superintendents  and  qualifying  teachers,  and  the  school 
equipment  with  regard  to  possibilities  of  thoroness.  The 
points  I  have  chosen  are  the  mode  of  raising  and  dis¬ 
tributing  moneys — and  the  now  famous  minimum  ex¬ 
aminations  for  promotion  from  grammar  to  high  school. 

Mr.  Murray  says  (paragraph  3,  page  397) :  “There  is  spent 
each  year  for  general  purposes  about  thirteen  million 
dollars.  Approximately  two-thirds  of  this  amount  is 
furnished  by  the  State  to  the  districts.”  This  statement 
would  give  the  impression  that  New  Jersey  has  some 
source  of  large  school  revenue  other  than  a  tax  levied  on  the 
ratables.  As  a  fact,  the  only  school  revenue  the  State  has 
other  than  that  derived  from  direct  taxation  is  the  in¬ 
come  from  the  “State  school  fund,”  the  technical  term  for 
the  receipts  from  riparian  sales  and  rentals,  and  one  other 
small  sum  technically  known  as  the  “surplus  revenue,” 
a  total  of  about  three  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

For  purpose  of  clearness  it  is  best  to  overlook  the  small 
exceptions  and  state  the  main  features  of  our  school  revenue 
laws.  By  law  the  State  assesses  a  two  and  three-fourths 
mills  tax  on  all  the  ratables  in  each  county.  This  tax  is 
collected  by  the  regular  district  tax  collectors,  paid  to  the 
county  collector,  and  by  him  paid  into  the  State  Treasury. 
It  is  then  apportioned  out  of  the  State  Treasury  by  the 
State  Board  of  Education  in  the  following  manner  by  law : 
90  per  cent  must  be  paid  back  to  the  respective  counties 
from  which  it  was  received;  10  per  cent  of  it,  known 
technically  as  the  “Reserve  Fund,”  may  be  apportioned 
by  the  State  Board  of  Education,  taking  from  the  richer 
counties  to  help  the  poorer.  This  feature  of  our  law  has 
been  considered  very  wise,  indeed,  the  one  thing  that  more 
than  anything  else  made  our  system  a  State  system,  as 
distinct  from  a  local  system.  If,  as  Mr.  Murray  says,  the 
returns  from  the  two  and  three-quarters  mills  tax  made 
two- thirds  of  the  amount  raised  for  schools,  this  10  per  cent 
placed  approximately  eight  hundred  thousand  dollars 
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at  the  disposal  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  with  which 
to  help  the  weaker  districts.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  State 
Board  used  a  comparatively  small  sum,  fifteen  or  twenty 
thousand  dollars,  in  this  way,  returning  nearly  all  of  the 
money  to  the  counties  that  raised  it.  If,  as  Mr.  Murray 
says,  in  seven  of  the  twenty-one  counties  some  teachers 
received  less  than  S250  a  year,  and  should  be  helped,  why 
did  not  the  State  Board  of  Education  apportion  the  money 
placed  in  its  hands  to  help  these  weak  districts,  and  thus 
administer  the  law  they  now  have,  and  remove  this  dis¬ 
crimination  against  which  he  protests^ 

When  the  money  is  returned  to  a  county  it  is  appor¬ 
tioned  among  the  districts  according  to  the  number  of 
supervisors  and  teachers  employed  and  the  days  ’  at¬ 
tendance  of  the  pupils,  rather  than  according  to  the  rata- 
bles  of  the  particular  district.  This  also  is  regarded  as  a 
wise  provision  of  the  law,  as  it  places  the  money  where  it  is 
most  needed  by  the  pupils. 

The  two  and  three-fourths  mills  tax  aims  to  meet  the 
average  needs  of  the  school,  but  if  any  school  district  is 
progressive  and  desires  more  money  than  it  receives  from 
the  State  tax,  it  may  raise  an  additional  amount  by  tax, 
and  apply  this  additional  amount  without  paying  it  into 
the  State  Treasury  to  be  apportioned  back  in  the  manner 
above  described.  This  amount  is  technically  called  a 
local  tax,  but  it  is  based  upon  ratables  exactly  the  same  as 
is  the  two  and  three-fourths  mills  State  tax. 

The  State  reserves  the  taxes  on  the  main  stems  of  the 
railways  to  meet  general  State  expenses,  and  if  there  is 
any  surplus  after  meeting  these  State  expenses,  this  sur¬ 
plus  is  paid  over  to  the  schools.  This  is  not  a  gift  to  the 
schools,  as  reserving  the  main  stems  from  local  taxation 
makes  the  assessment  on  other  local  ratables  higher  in 
proportion. 

The  simple  fact  is  the  local  taxpayer  pays  all  the  taxes, 
whether  they  are  assessed  directly  by  State  law  or  locally 
by  a  vote  of  the  people  under  a  State  law. 

The  State  does  not  acquire  its  right  to  supervise  the  ex- 
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penditure  of  money  by  reason  of  furnishing  money  as  a 
gift.  The  State  has  undertaken  to  determine  by  law  what 
the  school  tax  should  be.  This  undertaking  carries  with 
it  the  moral  responsibility  of  investigating  the  expenditure 
of  moneys  thru  the  State,  and  considering  the  needs  of  the 
people,  hence  the  necessity  of  having  some  State  official 
whose  duty  it  is  to  supervise  the  schools,  advise  with  them, 
and  report  upon  their  needs. 

When  the  law  was  past  requiring  that  the  money 
collected  from  the  State  tax  in  the  counties  should  be  paid 
into  the  State  Treasury,  it  was  thought  that  the  lo  per  cent 
reserve  fund  provision  would  make  it  necessary  that  all 
moneys  be  paid  into  the  State  Treasury  before  any  money 
was  apportioned  out,  for  two  reasons;  one,  the  determina¬ 
tion  of  the  amount  of  the  reserve  fund ;  the  other,  the  moral 
influence  of  the  prompt  counties  on  the  tardy  counties. 
Recently  a  situation  has  come  to  pass  which  makes  it  clear 
that  a  part  of  the  money  received  from  corporations  could 
be  apportioned  out  before  the  whole  was  received.  In 
order  to  accomplish  this,  it  became  necessary  to  amend  the 
laws.  The  amendment  to  the  laws  in  this  respect  was 
brought  about  by  the  Frelinghuysen  Committee,  and  for 
this  amendment  the  State  is  grateful,  but  it  should  be 
observed  that  the  fault  was  with  the  law,  and  not  with  the 
schools. 

The  present  system  of  taxation,  with  its  elements  o^ 
certainty  and  pliability  of  apportionment,  has  proven  a 
great  improvement  over  the  independent  local  system  of 
district  taxation,  and  the  State  would  not  want  to  give  it 
up,  tho  the  local  districts  do  not  feel  that  taxing  them¬ 
selves  in  this  way  thru  State  instrumentalities  takes  from 
them  all  local  initiative  in  the  management  of  their  schools. 

Mr.  Murray  says:  “The  Governor  appointed  a  board  and 
a  commissioner.  Scarcely  had  he  done  so  when  those  who 
had  been  criticized  in  the  Frelinghuysen  Committee  report 
and  school  men,  who  resented  any  supervision  or  suggestion 
from  without  their  district  banded  together.  The  two 
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classes  had  one  thing  in  common — they  both  resented 
criticism  and  supervision. 

“Many  bills  were  prepared  and  introduced  in  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  . When  it  was  discovered  that  such  bills  could  not 

succeed,  the  contest  narrowed  to  one  bill.  That  was  a 
proposed  repealer  of  the  provision  of  the  1 9 1 1  law  directing 
the  Commissioner  to  prescribe  minimum  examinations  in 
arithmetic,  writing,  spelling,  history,  geography,  English 
grammar  and  composition,  for  graduation  from  the  grammar 
schools  and  for  admission  to  the  high  schools.” 

Herein  Mr.  Murray  does  a  very  great  and  manifest  in¬ 
justice  to  the  school  men  of  the  State.  If  he  had  read  the 
school  law  that  the  Frelinghuysen  Committee  proposed  to 
amend  he  would  have  found  that  the  State  Superintendent 
and  county  superintendents  were  authorized,  and  it  was 
their  duty,  to  supervise  the  schools,  advise  with  the  local 
boards  of  education  and  the  teachers  with  regard  to  con¬ 
ducting  schools,  constructing  school-houses,  furnishing 
them  and  procuring  competent  teachers. 

Furthermore,  all  of  the  schools  of  the  State  were  public. 
Any  parent,  any  trustee,  any  one  could  go  into  them  at 
any  time. 

The  Frelinghuysen  legislation  provided  that,  for  in¬ 
stance,  the  sole  means  of  determining  whether  a  pupil  in  a 
grammar  school  in  the  city  of  Newark,  or  elsewhere,  should 
be  promoted  into  the  high  school,  should  be  the  answers 
to  a  set  of  questions  prepared  by  a  State  Commissioner 
who  knew  nothing  about  the  class  record  of  this  pupil, 
his  nationality,  working  power,  or  individuality  in  any 
sense,  the  answers  to  these  questions  to  be  read  by  teachers 
who  might  never  have  met  the  State  Commissioner  of 
Education.  The  school  men  of  New  Jersey  believed  that 
the  person  who  knew  most  about  whether  a  pupil  should 
be  promoted  to  the  next  grade  higher  was  the  teacher  of 
that  pupil,  especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  there  had  been 
published  no  State  course  of  study,  or  syllabus,  or  any  other 
standard  by  which  work  could  be  gaged.  The  school  men 
did  not  band  together  to  bring  about  the  repeal  of  this  bill. 
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They  simply  came  together  by  one  accord.  They  did  not 
object  to  examinations  for  efficiency;  they  did  object  to 
examinations  from  outside  as  the  sole  means  of  determining 
promotion.  Had  the  act  not  been  repealed,  New  Jersey 
would  have  taken  a  long  enough  step  backward  to  make 
of  it  a  machine  equal  to  that  of  some  of  the  worst  forms  of 
municipal  life  called  the  “lockstep,”  and  so  forth. 

The  school  men  did  not  object  to  the  appointment  of  a 
Commissioner  from  outside  of  the  State.  What  they  hoped 
for,  and  still  hope  for,  is  that  the  Commissioner  shall  prove 
himself  enough  superior  to  the  men  already  in  the  State 
in  his  knowledge  of  the  school  system  and  of  education  to 
be  a  distinct  help.  The  school  men  gave  a  banquet  in  honor 
of  the  new  Commissioner,  and  gave  him  a  most  cordial 
welcome  to  the  State. 

The  Frelinghuysen  report  proposed  to  abolish  a  State 
Board  of  Education  and  put  all  the  powers  of  the  State 
in  the  hands  of  one  man,  and  that  man,  possibly  and 
probably,  a  stranger  to  the  State.  The  school  men  opposed 
this,  and  favored  a  small  State  Board  of  Education.  This 
prevailed. 

The  Frelinghuysen  report  proposed  a  commissioner  and 
four  assistants.  This  was  greatly  to  be  desired.  The 
school  men  had  pleaded  for  one  or  more  such  assistants, 
and  the  State  Board  had  asked  urgently  for  a  high  school 
inspector,  and  the  Legislature  had  declined  to  grant  the 
request. 

It  was  thought  that  the  Frelinghuysen  Committee  would 
report  upon  the  average  class  enrolment  of  pupils,  the  per 
capita  cost  per  pupil,  and  the  possibility  of  thoroness 
and  accuracy  in  school  work,  with  class  enrolments  rang¬ 
ing  from  forty  to  fifty-five  pupils.  They  past  over  any 
discussion  of  these  conditions,  which  many  people  regard 
as  vital. 

It  was  thought  that  this  Committee  would  call  attention 
to  the  fact  that  while  the  State  Superintendent  had  been 
directed  to  serve  the  State  Board  of  Education,  he  had 
received  his  appointment  from  the  Governor,  and  that 
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with  one  exception  he  had  never  been  appointed  from 
active  school  men,  and  had  always  been  appointed  with 
reference  to  his  politics,  and  that  under  these  conditions 
the  best  could  not  well  be. 

It  was  further  hoped  that  the  Frelinghuysen  Committee 
would  show  what  the  State  had  done  in  manual  and  in¬ 
dustrial  education,  and  do  what  it  could  to  dispel  much 
of  the  criticism  that  evidently  emanated  from  people  who 
were  not  informed.  This  also  was  omitted  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee. 

The  general  feeling  in  the  State  is  that,  on  the  whole, 
the  activity  of  the  Frelinghuysen  Committee  and  what 
followed  has  brought  about  a  gain,  and  that  this  gain  will 
be  greatly  increased  when  the  new  Board  come  better  to 
understand  the  old,  that  they  may  the  more  safely  and 
securely  engraft  upon  it  the  new. 

An  educational  system  is  complex,  and  it  is  a  growth. 
No  one  part  of  it  can  be  considered  separate  from  the  other 
parts.  Wherever  one  takes  hold  he  must  realize  that  he 
must  lift  the  whole  system. 

The  reader  may  be  curious  to  know  why,  in  commenting 
upon  Mr.  Murray’s  article,  the  writer  has  made  so  much 
reference  to  the  Frelinghuysen  Report.  The  reason  is 
that  Mr.  Murray  was  the  Secretary  of  the  Frelinghuysen 
Committee,  and  is  understood  to  have  prepared  that  Re¬ 
port,  and  that  this  article  in  the  Review  is  practically  a 
restatement  of  parts  of  that  Report,  and  what  grew  out  of 
it.  A  Jerseyman 


PRESCRIBED  ENGLISH  IN  COLLEGE 

The  course  of  freshman  English  at  Yale  is  devised,  not 
so  much  to  give  the  student  special  information  of  one 
period,  as  to  stimulate  his  curiosity  to  find  out  what  English 
literature  contains.  In  the  fall  term,  for  instance,  the 
work  consists  in  reading  four  plays — Henry  IV,  part  i, 
Midsummer  night's  dream,  King  Lear  and  Romeo  and  Juliet, 
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These  particular  four  are  chosen  because  they  are  all  so 
different  from  each  other;  consequently,  it  is  hoped  that  the 
average  undergraduate  will  have  his  interest  aroused  by 
one  of  them  at  least,  and  will  want  to  read  further  in  that 
line. 

The  work  of  the  winter  and  spring  terms  is  confined 
almost  entirely  to  nineteenth  century  prose  and  poetry. 
In  the  winter  term  is  read  Carlyle’s  Heroes  and  hero-worship. 
After  reading  the  lecture  on  Dante  we  abandoned  English 
literature  and  read  Carey’s  translation  of  The  divine  comedy. 
It  seems,  however,  that  this  did  not  prove  very  successful 
as  it  entailed  a  considerable  study  of  medievalism  before 
the  poem  could  be  properly  appreciated,  or  even  under¬ 
stood.  Since  the  college  year  1909-10,  The  divine  comedy 
has  been  dropt  from  the  course  and  other  portions  of 
Carlyle  substituted.  In  addition  to  Heroes  and  hero- 
worship,  selections  from  Ruskin’s  Modern  painters  are 
required.  Here  again  the  object  of  arousing  the  student’s 
curiosity  in  other  things  is  still  kept  in  view.  In  connection 
with  the  essay  on  Giorgione  and  Turner,  a  visit  to  the  Yale 
Art  School  is  assigned  in  order  that  the  student  may  familiar¬ 
ize  himself  with  the  Giorgione  (or  supposed  Giorgione) 
in  that  collection.  A  study  of  some  of  the  college  buildings 
is  also  suggested,  to  give  the  class  a  clearer  understanding 
of  Ruskin’s  ideas  on  architecture. 

During  the  spring  term  are  read  some  of  Arnold’s  narrative 
poems  and  Tennyson’s  Idylls  of  the  king.  In  conjunction 
with  the  latter,  Malory’s  Morte  Darthur  is  required  and  the 
class  is  invited  to  criticize  and  compare  the  two  with  each 
other.  Matthew  Arnold’s  Tristram  and  Iseult  is  also  brought 
into  the  discussion,  so  that  by  the  end  of  the  term  the  class 
should  have  a  pretty  thoro  knowledge  of  the  Arthurian 
legends. 

From  this  summary  of  the  required  work  it  can  be  easily 
seen  that  the  course  is  meant  merely  as  an  introduction. 
Supposing  a  student  knew  nothing  whatever  about  English 
literature,  this  course  would  not  help  him  very  much 
in  finding  out  all  that  it  included.  But,  at  the  same  time, 
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it  would  almost  surely  pique  his  curiosity  in  some  way. 
The  Ruskin,  for  instance,  might  lead  him  to  a  further 
study  of  art,  or  any  of  the  lectures  on  Heroes  and  hero- 
worship  might  arouse  an  interest  in  the  heroes  concerned. 
For  this  reason,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  freshman 
English  is  a  very  useful  course.  The  average  undergraduate, 
when  he  comes  to  Yale,  has  very  little  general  knowledge. 
He  has  not  read  very  widely  as  his  reading  has  been  con¬ 
fined  to  studying  for  entrance  examinations.  This  course, 
therefore,  is  exactly  what  is  needed.  In  sophomore  year 
the  student  is  given  a  general  panoramic  view  of  literature 
so  that  in  junior  and  senior  years  he  may  be  fitted  to 
specialize  in  some  particular  branch. 

A.  Whitridge 

Y.\le  University 

In  the  last  few  years  the  subject  of  required  English 
composition  in  colleges  has  undergone  a  great  amount  of 
discussion  and  comment — most  of  it  unfavorable.  Ed¬ 
ucators  agree  that  the  youth  of  America  must  learn  to  use 
English  reasonably  well,  but  they  also  agree  that  our  colleges 
are  taking  mistaken  methods  to  attain  that  end. 

I  have  been  thru  the  so-called  “treadmill”  of  required 
composition,  and  I  can  not  help  feeling  that  the  state  of 
affairs — sad  indeed — which  these  commentators  describe,  is 
not,  perhaps,  the  state  of  affairs  actually  in  existence  in 
all  colleges.  The  artificial,  mechanical  methods  which  they 
justly  condemn  are  so  far  from  the  simple  and  sensible  ones 
followed  in  my  own  college  that  I  am  moved  to  say  a  word 
in  defense  of  “required  composition”  as  it  is  taught  at 
Wellesley. 

There  the  first  object  of  English  I  is  to  teach  a  freshman 
to  think.  This  is  done  on  the  reasonable  supposition  that 
until  she  thinks  she  can  not  express  her  thoughts,  and 
also  on  the  sound  doctrine  that  “Rhetoric”  is  applied 
logic,  whose  mission  it  is  to  train  the  mind  to  relate  ideas 
and  experiences.  To  teach  freshmen  to  think  is,  however, 
no  easy  matter,  and  no  college  has  yet  found  any  sure 
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means  of  accomplishing  it.  Wellesley’s  attempt  at  a  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  problem  lies  in  her  effort  to  give  students  in 
composition  something  to  think  about,  first,  and  a  theme 
to  wTite,  second.  In  the  frequent  individual  conferences 
the  instructor  finds  out  what  subject  is  most  likely  to 
stimulate  thought  in  the  student;  this  subject  itself  may  be 
anything  from  the  Cluniac  reforms  for  the  history  student, 
to  the  Introduction  of  domestic  science  into  Wellesley,  for  the 
vocationally  inclined.  All  kinds  of  material  are  used  for 
the  student’s  investigation  and  consequent  themes — social, 
historical,  scientific,  vocational — the  only  requirement  being 
that  the  student  be  interested,  either  because  she  is  taking 
a  course  in  that  subject,  or  just  because  she  likes  it,  and 
wants  to  find  out  something  about  it. 

The  theme  itself  has  only  one  requirement — that  it  be 
clear  and  adequate.  “Clear”  includes  good  technique,  some 
organization,  and  an  honest  expression  of  the  writer’s 
thought  on  the  subject;  “adequate”  means  that  the  writer 
shall  have  done  some  honest  and  real  thinking  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  and  arrived  at  some  conclusion.  No  superfluity  of 
words  is  allowed,  and  no  originality  or  “talent  for  writing” 
required,  for  the  simple  reason  that  Wellesley  College 
can  not  require  what  God  has  not  made.  If  a  girl  has 
talent,  the  course  rather  lets  her  alone,  so  far  as  writing  is 
concerned,  believing  that  college,  like  life,  can  best  train 
a  writer  by  filling  her  full  of  the  riches  of  learning  and  ex¬ 
perience. 

The  book-terms,  “unity,  mass,  and  coherence”  are 
seldom  used;  but  the  freshman  hears  much,  and  learns 
something,  of  the  laws  that  govern  an  orderly  universe — 
laws  of  unity,  of  the  connections  between  things,  of  rhythm 
and  stress.  She  is  taught  that  these  are  laws  of  all  life, 
all  art,  all  workmanship;  that  she  is  studying  them  in  every 
course  in  her  curriculum;  that  their  special  application  to 
an  English  theme  lies  in  the  organization  of  the  parts  of 
that  theme — in  the  relation  between  the  main  and  subordi¬ 
nate  parts  of  an  outline,  a  paragraph,  a  sentence.  The 
power  to  select  the  important  points  from  a  mass  of  material, 
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and  to  relate  those  points  to  each  other,  to  the  subject  in 
hand,  and  to  the  subordinate  points  to  be  used  in  developing 
the  theme — this  is  a  power  that  helps  a  student,  or  any 
human  being,  not  only  to  write  clear  exposition,  but  to 
study,  or  read,  history,  literature,  anything,  more  economic¬ 
ally  and  intelligently. 

English  I  at  Wellesley  does  not  try  to  train  writers. 
It  tries  to  train  human  brains  to  think,  to  express  thought 
clearly,  with  some  power  of  persuasion;  it  tries  to  teach 
law  and  order  and  the  beauty  of  these.  Its  stress  is  always 
on  the  spirit  and  the  meaning,  and  not  on  the  letter,  of  the 
law. 

Helene  Buhlert  Magee 

Weluesuey  College 


The  prescribed  rhetoric  courses  are  not  popular  among 
the  undergraduates  at  the  University  of  Rochester,  but 
most  students  look  upon  them  as  something  having  con¬ 
siderable  worth.  As  the  courses  were  given  in  1908-09 
when  I  took  them,  they  certainly  offered  an  opportunity 
to  learn  to  write  intelligible  English  to  anyone  who  had 
the  slightest  inclination  to  do  so,  and  I  think  it  would  not 
be  going  too  far  to  say  that  they  forced  upon  some,  who 
had  no  such  inclination,  the  necessity  for  doing  so,  at  least, 
for  the  time  being;  but  that  would  be  a  great  deal  to  say 
for  any  prescribed  course.  Particularly  helpful  to  anyone 
at  all  interested  in  writing  was  the  course  in  Narration  and 
Description  given  in  the  spring  term.  The  suggestions 
as  to  where  to  find  material  for  stories  and  the  hints  as  to. 
the  subsequent  handling  of  that  material  opened  up  to^ 
most  of  us  for  the  first  time  the  whole  art  of  story  telling 
in  a  way  which  I  doubt  if  any  of  us  ever  forget.  It  is  not 
hard  to  see  why  this  is  the  most  popular  of  all  of  the  three 
required  rhetoric  courses. 

The  prescribed  literature  courses  at  Rochester  are  a 
bugbear  to  the  students,  as  such  courses  must  of  necessity 
be.  I  understand  that  almost  every  year  since  I  had  thej 
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required  work  (1909-10)  the  English  department  has 
been  decreasing  the  number  of  facts  which  the  students 
have  to  learn  and  increasing  the  amount  of  reading  which 
they  do.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  undergraduate 
this  can  not  be  commended  too  highly.  Not  one  student 
in  fifty  has  read  enough  to  make  these  courses  more  than 
the  learning  of  a  set  of  arbitrary  facts  about  a  number  of 
men  whose  very  names  are  only  dimly  familiar  to  him 
when  he  enters  the  course,  and  I  have  yet  to  see  the  under¬ 
graduate  who  has  any  interest  in  such  a  task.  Let  the 
student  who  has  passed  his  prescribed  literature  courses 
with  grades  averaging  61  have  a  few  elective  courses  in 
English  and  you  will  find  him  realizing  the  depths  of  his 
own  ignorance  and  of  his  own  accord  taking  his  dusty  and 
erstwhile  scorned  History  of  English  literature  off  the  shelf 
and  reading  what  it  says  about  the  authors  he  has  come 
to  know.  What  is  perhaps  even  more  to  the  point,  he  will 
then  go  on  and  find  out  something  about  their  less  famous 
contemporaries,  whom  he  has  heard  mentioned  in  class. 
Well,  I  can  hear  you  saying,  how-  about  the  man  who  never 
elects  any  English?  That  man,  gentlemen,  forgets  the 
facts  he  has  learned  in  the  prescribed  literature  courses 
quicker  than  the  student  of  the  type  which  takes  some 
elective  English  work.  The  facts  are  jumbled  in  his  mind 
a  week  after  he  has  passed  his  examination;  nay,  they  are 
in  a  nebulous  state  when  he  sits  down  to  write  it.  A  year 
later  he  will  do  well  if  he  is  able  to  tell  you  whether  Milton 
or  Shaksperc  wrote  The  tempest.  Why  not  cut  down  the 
number  of  facts  which  have  to  be  learned,  so  that  both 
classes  of  students  will  remember  a  few  things  which  may 
do  them  some  good  ?  Out  of  the  facts  which  English  teachers 
deem  it  essential  that  every  college  graduate  should  know, 
sift  out  those  which  are  in  the  highest  degree  essential. 
Increase  the  amount  of  reading  of  a  few  authors.  Ciive 
the  student  in  his  prescribed  work  a  fair  acquaintance  with 
a  few  great  authors  rather  than  a  smattering  of  many. 
He  may  then  be  interested  enough  to  elect  some  English 
later  in  his  course.  I  am  convinced,  however,  that  the 
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student  who  does  elect  English  does  it  in  spite  of  the  pre¬ 
scribed  courses  rather  than  because  of  them. 

Lester  O.  Wilder 

University  of  Rochester 


TESTS  OF  TEACHING  EFFICIENCY 

There  is  no  duty  that  falls  upon  the  Superintendent  that 
is  more  onerous  than  the  one  which  requires  him  to  place 
an  estimate  upon  the  efficiency  of  the  teaching  corps. 
The  task  is  difficult  because  of  the  very  nature  of  the  thing 
to  be  evaluated  and  because  of  the  difficulty  in  eliminating 
the  influence  of  the  personal  equation  in  the  one  making 
the  estimate. 

The  efficiency  of  one  working  with  material  things  can 
be  measured  with  a  great  degree  of  accuracy  and  with  little 
danger  of  prejudice  in  the  estimate.  The  product  of  the 
teacher’s  w’ork  is  not  a  material  product  but  a  spiritual 
one  which  eludes  any  exact  measurement,  nor  can  one  placing 
an  estimate  upon  it  depend  upon  such  formal  means  of 
measure  as  per  cent  results  in  examinations  or  any  measure 
that  is  similar  to  it. 

The  teacher’s  work  is  partly  to  instruct  and  partly  to 
educate  or  develop.  The  part  that  ministers  to  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  child  is  the  most  significant  part  of  her 
w'ork.  The  evidences  of  her  success  in  this  work  can  show 
themselves  only  partially  in  the  work  of  the  pupil  which 
may  be  seen  with  the  eye,  felt  with  the  hand  or  heard  by 
the  ear.  They,  for  this  very  reason,  must  be  measured  by 
senses  that  are  more  subtle  than  the  physical  senses  and  must 
be  judged  by  those  qualities  of  the  mind  which  are  capable 
of  making  spiritual  and  intellectual  discriminations. 

Altho  there  is  this  great  difficulty  in  making  the  estimate, 
in  the  administration  of  the  system  of  schools  it  is  necessary 
that  such  estimates  be  made.  It  is  necessary  for  the  proper 
appreciation  of  the  work  of  the  teacher  and  for  the  proper 
safe-guarding  of  the  education  of  the  children.  To  have  no 
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method  of  making  such  an  estimate  would  be  unfair  and 
hurtful  to  the  interests  of  both  the  teacher  and  the  child. 

The  elements  which  should  be  considered  can  properly 
be  grouped  under  two  heads:  Professional  Fitness  and 
Practical  Efficiency. 

Under  Professional  Fitness,  the  following  elements  are 
of  prime  importance:  (i)  Scholarship,  which  can  prob¬ 
ably  be  more  definitely  measured  than  the  others;  (2) 
The  attitude  towards  the  work  or  professional  interest; 
and  (3)  Personal  qualifications,  the  innate  and  cultivated 
qualities,  which  make  an  effective  appeal  to  pupils  and 
parents. 

Under  Practical  Efficiency,  three  elements  should  be 
considered:  (i)  The  management  of  children;  (2)  Instruc¬ 
tion;  and  (3)  Management  of  school-room  business. 

It  is  not  only  necessary  that  estimates  covering  these 
elements  should  be  made;  it  is  just  as  necessary  that  a 
careful  record  of  these  estimates  be  kept.  A  teacher’s 
service  usually  extends  over  a  considerable  period  of  years 
during  which  a  number  of  people  in  supervisory  capacities 
are  required  to  make  report  upon  her  work.  If  the  estimate 
of  her  work  were  held  only  in  the  memory  of  those  reporting 
upon  it,  it  would  be  unreliable  and,  consequently,  valueless. 
A  record  should  be  kept  and,  for  convenience  sake,  should 
be  in  the  form  of  a  classification  indicated  by  letters  or 
other  symbols.  This  record  should  not  only  cover  the 
ground  indicated  above  in  the  elements  to  be  considered, 
but  should  also  include  special  and  detailed  reports  on  un¬ 
usual  conditions  in  the  teacher’s  school  history. 

In  a  large  system  of  schools  such  a  record  is  misleading 
and  harmful  unless  the  value  of  the  symbols  employed  in 
recording  are  standardized.  The  “excellent”  of  one  princi¬ 
pal  should  have  the  same  value  as  the  “excellent”  of  another 
principal  so  far  as  it  can  be  brought  so  to  do.  To  accomplish 
this  standardization  requires  of  the  superintendents  in 
charge  of  groups  of  schools  that  they  be  skilful  and*  dis¬ 
creet  in  their  consultations  with  the  principals  of  schools 
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upon  whom  the  responsibility  for  making  the  reports  must 
primarily  rest. 

It  is  essential  that  teachers  be  taken  freely  into  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  the  principals  and  superintendents  who  report 
upon  their  work.  It  is  neither  right  nor  is  it  good  business 
to  withhold  from  a  teacher  a  frank  statement  of  what  esti¬ 
mate  has  been  placed  upon  her  work  should  she  express 
a  doubt  upon  this  point  and  a  desire  to  be  informed. 

Ben  Blewett 

Superintendent  of  Schools 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 


It  is  not  a  far  reach  to  accept  in  the  class-room  the  stand¬ 
ards  of  industrial  efficiency.  Whether  one  grows  com  or 
molds  clay,  one  faces  the  problem  of  quality  and  amount 
of  output,  of  economy  of  production,  of  elimination  of  waste, 
and  of  conservation  of  resources.  The  burden  of  the  tax¬ 
payer  imposes  upon  the  school  the  obligation  of  efficiency. 
It  charges  the  teacher  with  getting  results,  and  necessarily 
seeks  for  visible  standards  of  measurement.  The  teacher 
accepts  these  standards  at  their  practical  value,  altho 
he  knows  that  in  the  nature  of  his  calling  they  can  not  indi¬ 
cate  the  true  measure  of  his  worth.  Successful  class-room 
management  takes  account  of  acute  mental  equipment, 
knowledge  of  the  subject,  skill  in  discipline,  tact,  and  famil¬ 
iarity  with  details  of  administration.  Competent  instruc¬ 
tion  secures  individual  effort,  economical  expenditure  of 
energy,  systematic  study,  honest  work,  and  definite  mastery 
of  subject  matter.  But  honest  craftsmanship,  valuable 
as  it  is,  can  not  be  the  measure  of  a  teacher’s  power  and 
worth. 

The  school  needs  teachers  of  originality  and  resourceful¬ 
ness,  with  power  of  giving  direction  to  the  pedagogic  de¬ 
velopment  of  their  subjects.  Only  thru  the  cumulative 
attainment  of  the  individual — thru  individualism  and 
freedom — may  the  victory  of  educational  progress  be  won. 
The  ideal  of  the  class-room  is  not  the  trained  craftsman 
working  under  direction  of  the  trained  critic  of  teaching; 
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it  is  rather  the  student  in  his  laboratory,  working  in  the 
light  of  the  growing  significance  of  his  subject  as  a  develop¬ 
ing  power  in  the  lives  of  his  pupils.  Such  efficiency  does 
not  increase,  but  decreases,  the  burden  of  supervising  re¬ 
sponsibility.  It  furnishes  the  measure  of  the  professional 
power  of  the  teacher  and  of  his  worthiness  to  be  entrusted 
with  larger  service. 

It  ought  to  be  clear  that  no  merely  quantitative  test  can 
determine  a  teacher’s  worth.  To  educate  means  more 
than  to  equip  with  a  definite  attainment  of  skill  and  knowl¬ 
edge.  It  means  training  to  think,  imagine,  and  feel,  widen¬ 
ing  and  deepening  individual  consciousness,  and  establishing 
corresponding  social  ideals.  For  the  teacher  it  means  seeing 
his  subject  as  nearly  as  may  be  in  terms  of  the  individual 
lives  with  which  he  deals.  For  the  pupil  it  means  interest 
in  the  subject  as  a  revelation  of  the  life  forces  within  him 
thru  the  stimulating  and  answering  power  of  personality. 
Such  efficiency  in  teaching  demands  a  clean,  contented 
life,  growing  scholarship  and  instinctive  sympathy,  en¬ 
thusiasm  born  with  the  new  day,  patience  with  failure, 
a  saving  faith  in  human  values,  and  a  willingness  to  spend 
and  be  spent.  We  may  take  account  of  the  direction  of 
efficient  personality;  but  we  can  not  measure  it  by  the 
world ’s  coarse  thumb  and  finger : 

“Thoughts  hardly  to  be  packed 
Into  a  narrow  act.” 

If  the  teacher’s  efficiency,  then,  is  to  be  estimated  in 
terms  of  human  value,  the  method  of  measuring  it  must 
also  be  intensely  human:  a  clear  judgment  of  the  results 
obtained,  of  the  means  used  and  comprehended,  of  the 
informing  spirit  of  a  teacher’s  service,  and  of  the  elusive 
triumph  or  failure  hidden  in  the  recesses  of  growing  life. 

Bruce  Smith 

vSoLDAX  High  School 
St.  IvOuis,  Mo. 


VIII 

REVIEWS 

Public  speaking — By  Irvah  Lester  Winter.  New  York;  The  Macmillan 

Company,  1912.  398  pp.  $2.00. 

The  title  Public  speaking  would  seem,  at  the  least,  im- 
descriptive  for  a  book  meant  to  be  used  in  an  elocution 
class;  but  the  whole  matter  of  titles  both  for  elocution  books 
and  for  the  classes  that  use  them  is  a  delicate  one.  Writers 
and  instructors  are  so  eager  to  dodge  the  odium  attaching 
to  the  traditional  practise  of  the  art  that  they  o’erleap 
themselves  and  fall  into  misnomer  or  far-fetched  euphem¬ 
ism,  the  latter  of  course  but  increasing  the  hereditary  taint. 

Professor  Winter’s  book  has  fifty  pages  of  discussion 
of  principles  and  three  hundred  and  fifty  of  material  foF 
class-room  work.  After  a  sane  introduction  on  the  neces¬ 
sity  and  possibility  of  teaching  vocal  technique  to  college 
students — in  which  one  of  his  wise  points  is  that  there  is 
no  use  in  trying  to  do  so  unless  you  devote  sufficient  time 
to  it — the  author  proceeds  to  his  principles.  These,  he 
says,  are  fundamentally  simple  as  far  as  the  main  points 
of  vocal  support  and  the  government  of  the  throat  and  the 
placing  of  the  tone  are  concerned,  but  since  they  can  not 
be  made  perfectly  clear  in  writing  one  must  be  content 
to  put  on  paper  only  certain  suggestions.  His  prefatory 
treatise  is  untechnical  and  interesting  and  in  a  temperate 
spirit,  yet  the  necessity  of  covering  much  ground  briefly 
keeps  it  from  being  especially  contributory.  A  mere 
foreword  in  explanation  of  his  plan  of  procedure  and  his 
arrangement  of  the  succeeding  selections  would  perhaps 
have  been  better.  Still  any  elocution  book  must,  one 
supposes,  reckon  with  the  fact  that  it  is  reaching  some 
users  who  demand  an  entire  exposition  of  the  subject — 
even  if  class-room  experience  constantly  demonstrates 
that  theory  is  nothing  and  that  practise  is  everything. 
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The  selections  are  made  up  of  pieces  for  technical  training 
and  of  examples  from  platform  practise.  Those  of  the 
former  sort  are  graded — beginning  with  ones  which  approxi¬ 
mate  a  singing  monotone,  they  proceed  to  requirements  of 
flexibility,  transition,  emotion  and  action,  and  character¬ 
painting.  The  selections  illustrating  platform  practise 
are  drawn  from  speeches  of  Formal  Occasion,  of  Informal 
Discussion,  of  Debate  and  Campaign,  of  Legal  Plea;  and 
to  these  are  added  extracts  from  the  Public  Lecture,  and 
from  After  Dinner  Oratory  wdth  the  Occasional  Poem 
and  the  Anecdote.  Thus  it  wdll  be  seen  that  here  is  a  coher¬ 
ent  and  comprehensive  scheme,  affording  a  vehicle  for  every 
department  of  speaking  except  the  technically  dramatic. 
The  selections,  too,  are  for  the  most  part  substantial, 
unhackneyed  and  of  literary  merit. 

Algernon  Tassin 

CoLi'MBiA  University 


In  the  series  known  as  English  Readings  for  Schools, 
we  have  received  two  new  numbers,  namely.  Old  Testament 
Narratives,  selected  and  edited  by  Professor  George  H. 
Nettleton,  of  Yale,  and  Franklin's  autobiography,  edited 
by  Frank  W.  Pine,  of  Baltimore.  (New  York:  Henry 
Holt  &  Company,  1912.) 

There  is  nothing  very  new  to  be  found  in  the  collection  of 
oratorical  masterpieces  entitled  British  and  American 
eloquence,  edited  by  Professor  Fulton,  of  the  Ohio  Wesleyan 
University,  and  Professor  Trueblood,  of  the  University  of 
Michigan.  (Boston:  Ginn  &  Company,  1912.  403  p. 

Si. 25.) 

Our  children's  health  at  home  and  school  is  the  title  of  the 
official  report  of  the  Conference  on  Diet  and  School  Hygiene 
held  in  London  in  May,  1912.  Of  course,  such  a  work  is 
not  intended  for  the  ordinary  reader,  but  its  contents  will 
have  to  be  reckoned  with  by  the  special  student  of  this 
subject  (London :  National  Food  Reform  Association, 
1912.  468  p.) 


NOTES  AND  NEWS 

The  New  York  City  The  public  prints  have  given  a  great 
School  inquiry  space — but  not  more  than  its  im¬ 

portance  warrants — to  the  report,  under¬ 
taken  at  the  instance  of  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Appor¬ 
tionment  of  the  City  of  New  York  and  recently  submitted 
to  that  body,  on  the  whole  matter  of  the  city’s  relation  to 
its  schools.  The  investigation  of  the  educational  aspects 
of  the  inquiry  as  a  whole  was  committed  to  various  experts 
headed  by  Professor  Paul  H.  Hanus,  of  Harvard,  who  in 
his  turn  assigned  to  Professor  Ernest  C.  Moore,  of  Yale, 
the  special  report  upon  the  Organization  and  Methods  of 
the  Board  of  Education  and  of  the  Functions  of  the  Local 
Boards.  It  is  this  report,  rendered  to  the  Committee  on 
School  Inquiry  of  the  Board  of  Estimate  early  in  August, 
that  is  the  actual  casus  belli  in  a  contention  that  has  been 
characterized  by  much  emphatic  statement,  and  whose 
end  is  not  yet. 

Professor  Moore’s  conclusions,  based  upon  a  lengthy 
investigation  undertaken  by  a  recognized  authority  in  his 
special  subject  and  reported  on  in  undoubted  good  faith, 
has  drawn  the  fire  of  the  Committee  in  a  special  report 
to  the  Board  of  Estimate  under  date  of  October  31.  The 
City  record  of  November  13  finally  prints  this  special  re¬ 
port,  which  also  embodies  the  Moore  report.  This  latter 
is  apparently  given  in  full,  but  according  to  Professor  Moore, 
with  complete  suppression  of  the  chapter  on  recommenda¬ 
tions,  from  the  nature  of  the  case  perhaps  the  most  important 
of  all,  without  any  statement  whatsoever  as  to  its  omission. 

The  Committee  in  their  report  states  that  “a  reading  of 
the  full  report  discloses  the  fact  that  many  broad  allega¬ 
tions,  generalizations  and  conclusions  are  stated  without 
any  facts  cited  in  support  thereof.  It  discloses  further 
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that  the  report,  in  a  large  measure,  is  false  and  misleading,, 
that  untrue  statements  of  fact  are  made,  and  that  charges, 
are  formulated  against  the  Board  of  Education,  the  Board 
of  Estimate,  the  Finance  Department  and  various  De¬ 
partments  of  the  City  Government,  without  any  support¬ 
ing  facts.  In  many  instances  these  allegations  and  charges,, 
as  far  as  the  committee  has  been  able  to  learn,  are  without 

a  foundation  of  truth . In  view,  therefore,  of  the 

fact  that  this  entire  report  is  pregnant  with  unsupported 
conclusions,  unsupported  generalities  and  unsupported 
charges,  and  at  the  same  time  abounds  in  misstatement 
and  error,  the  committee  has  found  it  necessary  to  reject 
the  entire  document  as  wholly  unworthy  of  serious  consider¬ 
ation.”  The  further  statement  is  made  that  since  the  re¬ 
port  is  rejected  “as  a  false,  inaccurate  and  misleading  docu¬ 
ment”  the  Committee  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
printing  it  would  be  a  waste  of  municipal  funds,  and  that 
it,  therefore,  will  not  be  included  in  the  volume  that  is. 
ultimately  to  contain  the  reports  of  the  other  specialists 
engaged  in  the  investigation. 

A  careful  investigation  of  the  report  does  not  reveal  the 
enormities  with  which  it  is  charged  by  the  Committee  on 
School  Inquiry,  who,  whether  its  conclusions  have  appealed 
to  them  or  not,  vv^hen  all  is  said,  have  not  received  it  with 
dignity  or  with  proper  equanimity.  A  fundamental  con¬ 
tention  of  Professor  Moore  is  that  the  Board  of  Education, 
which  according  to  the  city  charter  ‘‘shall  have  the  manage¬ 
ment  and  control  of  the  public  schools  and  of  the  public 
school  system  of  the  city,  subject  to  the  general  statutes 
of  the  State,”  as  considered  by  the  fiscal  authorities  of  the 
city  is  in  all  respects  a  subordinate  part  of  the  city  govern¬ 
ment  in  contravention  of  the  further  specific  provisions  of 
the  charter.  The  Board  of  Education,  in  its  turn,  is  criti¬ 
cised,  to  use  Professor  Moore’s  own  words,  because  it  has 
not  resisted  the  encroachments  upon  its  legal  right  to 
manage  and  control  the  school  affairs  of  the  city. 

In  the  meantime  the  Committee  on  School  Inquiry  has 
set  on  foot  a  new  investigation  under  Professor  F.  J„ 
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Goodnow,  of  Columbia  University,  and  Frederick  C.  Howe, 
Director  of  the  People’s  Institute,  who  are  to  go  over  the 
ground  covered  by  the  rejected  report  of  Professor  Moore 
and  to  make  a  new  report  upon  their  findings. 


The  Rhodes  Dr.  George  R.  Parkin,  Organizing  Secre- 

Schoiarships  Rhodes  Scholarship  Trust, 

addrest  the  Association  of  American  Uni¬ 
versities  at  the  meeting  in  Philadelphia,  and,  later  on,  the 
Association  of  State  Universities  in  Washington  on  the 
subject  of  the  American  Rhodes  Scholars.  Dr.  Parkin’s 
propaganda  is  in  the  interest  of  a  more  careful  and  system¬ 
atic  selection  of  scholars  than  is  at  the  present  time  the 
case  in  many  states  of  the  Union.  The  question  is  often 
asked  in  Oxford  why  the  American  Rhodes  Scholars  as 
educational  material  are  not,  as  a  whole,  better  than  they 
are.  The  answer  is  undoubtedly  in  part  that  the  committees 
of  selection  have  not  always  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
principles  on  which  the  choice  should  be  made  and  that 
they  often  do  not  properly  function  as  actual  state  com¬ 
mittees  at  all,  but  pass  around  the  appointment  in  rotation 
to  different  institutions,  a  proceeding  which  fatally  narrow^s 
the  choice.  It  is  true,  too,  that  the  competition  for  the 
scholarship  in  general  is  not  as  keen  as  it  should  be,  and 
is  not  participated  in  as  widely  as  it  undoubtedly  would 
be  if  more  adequate  information  were  at  hand,  not  only 
in  the  colleges,  but  in  the  schools,  both  as  to  the  require¬ 
ments  for  appointment  and  the  opportunities  that  are  offered 
to  the  appointee. 

If  the  Rhodes  Scholarships  are  to  fulfil  in  any  adequate 
measure  the  results  intended  by  their  founder,  they  must 
receive,  as  is  undoubtedly  their  due,  much  greater  attention 
among  us  than  has  thus  far  been  accorded  them.  Dr. 
Parkin’s  campaign  of  publicity  is  entirely  in  the  right 
spirit  and  is  worthy  of  all  support  thruout  the  territory 
covered  by  the  Rhodes  bequest. 
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The  educational  authorities  of  Prussia  by  a  recent  action 
of  the  House  of  Delegates  have  authorized  the  creation  in 
the  University  of  Halle  of  the  first  chair  of  pedagogy  in 
a  Prussian  university.  A  pedagogical  seminar  has  accord¬ 
ingly  been  organized  for  the  present  winter  semester  and 
placed  under  the  charge  of  Dr.  Alfred  Rausch,  Director 
of  the  Frankesche  Latin  School  in  Halle,  who  is  to  give 
instruction  in  the  theory  and  practise  of  education. 

From  a  number  of  sources  we  learn  that  the  suggestion 
made  in  the  last  number  of  this  Review  that  the  article  by 
Mr.  John  Jay  Chapman,  entitled  “The  nation’s  responsi¬ 
bility,”  therein  printed,  should  be  read  aloud  in  school  and 
college  classrooms,  has  been  followed  in  many  parts  of  the 
country.  We  venture  to  think  that  the  reading  aloud  of 
that  important  article,  and  the  following  it  up  by  illustra¬ 
tion  and  discussion,  will  do  more  for  moral  education  in  the 
United  States  and  for  the  building  of  character  than  most 
of  the  so-called  moral  and  ethical  instruction  that  is  now 
provided.  The  significant  point  in  Mr.  Chapman’s  article 
was  that  it  prest  home  to  the  individual  his  share  of  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  a  national  wrong.  Usually  the  attention  of 
students  of  ethics  and  social  science  is  turned  toward  the 
problem  of  improving  the  conduct  of  others.  What  is  des¬ 
perately  needed  in  the  United  States  is  wide  spread  self- 
improvement. 


